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On The Contemporary Situation 
in Portugal 


By Silas Cerqueira 


mes TODAY IS A SMALL AGRICULTURAL COUNTRY apparently over- 
crowded with its eight million people, people who live rather inconspicuous- 
ly under the “National Dictatorship” of the “Corporate State” (i.e., a fascist- 
Catholic-ultramontane dictatorship). For some time the country has been 
more or less on the margin of international affairs. These facts, together with 
the “Iron Curtain” and propaganda of certain British and American interests, 
are causes for the average American reader’s ignorance of the actual con- 
ditions of Portuguese life. 


During World War II Salazar’s government kept a neutrality of com- 
promise with both the Western Allies and the Axis Powers. Its sympathies 
were ideologically with Germany and Italy, though traditionally we had been 
close friends and allies of Great Britain (i.e., economically dependent on her). 
If the government greatly feared being deprived of its power by the people at 
the end of the war, this was not exactly because they expected that such inter- 
national conditions would be created by a mere British-American victory. 
However, both the Western Allies and the Axis Powers seemed to be satisfied 
with the advantages they could get from the Portuguese government, and 
hence never forced Salazar into war. For instance, the Government “agreed” 
to let the Western Allies use the Azores as an airbase at the same time that 
plenty of tungsten, other raw materials and food were sold to the Nazis. 
Lisbon again became a very active center of international contacts, refugees, 
espionage, and its population grew to one million. 

Out of the abnormal international situation came a period of false pros- 
perity. Wealth became increasingly concentrated in the hands of a few. On the 
basis of a one-sided policy of exportation the unproductive upper classes ac- 
cumulated an extraordinary amount of liquid profits while the standard of 
living of the middle and lower classes was profoundly reduced. The financial 
backing of our export trade in raw materials by the upper classes, without 
raising the industrial productivity and returning an equivalent in consumer 
goods created a highly artificial inflation. 

This period began with the war and continued until 1947. In 1945 the 
amount of available capital was five times larger than in 1939. At the same 
time, due to the reserves that had been bought with inflationary credit and 
money, the buying power of the escudo outside Portugal was still unaltered. 
When this process reached its peak in 1946 the monetary inflation was four 
times larger than in 1938, and the creditary inflation 6.5 times. The artificial 
prosperity was based on this lack of equilibrium. The total income of the 
state (from taxes, etc.) was almost three times larger in 1948 than in 1938. 
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The imperial-monumental policy of the dictatorship increased. Many roads, 
stadiums and churches were built; old monuments, churches and castles were 
restored; and the official tourist organization was perfected. The Government 
and the Catholic Church cooperated in increasing activities of Social Action 
(ie, charity and indoctrination, some housing projects, and school-building 
programs were ostensibly completed, etc.). The bureaucratic machinery grew 
to a maximum and the differences between a luxuriating upper class and an 
increasingly impoverished lower and middle class grew sharper. 

How could the one-sided policy of exportation support this artificial 
prosperity? It was possible because the exportation of raw materials and 
reserves was financed by credit, which yielded large profits at the same time 
that prices were going up and goods being rationed (“because of the war 
.. +”). These accumulating profits were spent in consumer goods and luxur- 
ies, not in production or reserves. This was a vicious circle. The spending 
made prices go higher. New profits were made and again invested unpro- 
ductively. The cost of living became an upward spiral. Under-production be- 
cause of the policy of export of raw materials became, in the end, under-con- 
sumption! Starting in 1944, the disparity between imports and exports 
increased each year to create a deficit of six billion escudos in 1948. The 
market became flooded with foreign imports. This was part of the artificial 
prosperity. Portugal, a country of farmers and fishermen, imported quantities 
of potatoes, cereals, meat and codfish, plus any gadget or luxury that could 
come from Great Britain or the U. S. A. Even lithographs of Catholic 
saints have been imported from the U. S. A.! Instead of reversing the pro- 
cess, such a policy devalued the currency and increased Portugal’s traditional 
crisis of under-production. Though the policy of exports would normally 
become difficult at the end of a war because of our reliance on the British 
sterling standard, the fact remains that the unproductive activities of the 
upper class brought about, in deflation, increasing unemployment. The colo- 
nies also suffered from this, being forced to export products to Portugal at 
less than one-third of their international market-value.* 

On top of such an economic volcano the foreign policies of the Govern- 
ment became rather cautions, following the lead of the Vatican in avoiding 
a definite pronouncement for either side . . . until the end of the war. The 
“New State” (another name of the dictatorship) was well aware that had 
the nation gone to war with or against the triumphant allies the probabilities 
of the dictatorship’s being overthrown would have been greater. In the im- 
mediate post-war situation the Government tried to dodge the issue and 
gain time. It did this effectively. Inspired by the Vatican, it issued words of 
rejoicing for peace and of “Christian moderation” towards the defeated (this 
Vatican policy is being consistently translated now in the rearmament policy 





1. Part of the material for this description of the economic situation was derived from 
articles appearing in the Portuguese magazine Sol during 1949. 
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for Western Germany). Promises of more democracy and a few ostensible 
changes in the judicial law and in the set-up of the secret police have been 
made in an attempt to divide the democratic opposition and avoid a revolu- 
tion. “Free” elections were proclaimed but the opposition could not really cam- 
paign and therefore did not run. These factors, misunderstood, helped the West- 
ern democracies to rationalise their support of one more Fascist state. The 
Portuguese liberals realised, too late, that they had been betrayed, possibly in the 
name of “non-intervention” or other pretext. In this particular instance 
“non-intervention” meant an indirect intervention by economic exploitation 
of the country by Western democratic capital. It also meant that when the 
people were getting restless, sometime after the war, a British fleet appeared off 
our coasts. Today “non-intervention” means the Atlantic Pact (of which 
Portugal is a member) or the Truman Doctrine. 


The fact that the Portuguese fascist regime is condoned and actively 
supported by the Western democracies cannot be passed off merely as a result 
of the international game of power politics and the need for men and strategic 
bases on the part of these governments. Neither can it be rationalised on the 
theological grounds of the moral ambiguities of history and the relativities of 
any human situation. For in spite of the evident relative value of any human 
strategy, all these relativities must certainly bear comparison among them- 
selves and in relation to history. This is the only way to make them humanly 
meaningful, which is deeply ethical since God wills us to live in society and 
in history. The writer of I John makes a very clear distinction between to 
sin (aorist tense) and ¢o sin systematically (present tense). To assume the 
ethical ambiguity of a decision in a given historical situation, then leap into 
it with excuses of creatureliness, and finally give the ethical justification of 
such a decision on the grounds of an ultimate standard is a tour de force. 
This is similar to the Pope’s being a sinner in private and infallible ex ca- 
thedra. We can merely develop a human strategy on earth, as God wills us 
to, and it is deeply consistent, sincere, ethical and humble for us to value 
the ethical merits or demerits of any such human strategy by its human sig- 
nificance. This is a relative standard, but an unambiguously ethical one. Any 
society can be judged ethically by what it does for men as persons. Man is the 
end of man in history. God is the end of man beyond history. And there 
is no such thing as the artificial idealistic distinction of means and ends when 
both become relative (as human means and ends). So the decision in a given 
historical circumstance starts by mot being ethically ambiguous. This is clear. 


In other words, if Protestant nations, if democracies are helping to main- 
tain fascist regimes as in Portugal or Spain by direct material, financial or 
moral support or trade; it is mot because good ends, together with inevitable 
historical circumstances, make bad means necessary. And in fact, in history 
today it is not. It is rather because of economic and social interests which 
are relative indeed, but séill unethical. Portugal has been a place for a strange 
alliance between international capitalism, Roman Catholic Christianity, and 
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a national clique of hierarchy and wealthy. This is the consequence of con- 
tradictions which are on the very ground of Portuguese history. It is rather 
significant that Portugal, the leader of the Discoveries, did not have a Reforma- 
tion but only a Counter-Reformation. 

Of course it could not be expected in this economically-imperialistic era 
that such a small agricultural country should be economically independent. In 
1916 someone wrote: 

Portugal is an independent soverign state. In actual fact, however, 

for more than two hundred years, since the war of the Spanish 

Succession (1700-14) it has been a British protectorate. Great Britain 

has protected Portugal and her colonies in order to fortify her own 

positions in the fight against her rivals, Spain and France. In return 

she has received commercial advantages, preferential import of 

goods, and, above all, of capital into Portugal and the Portuguese 

colonies, the right to use the ports and islands of Portugal, her tele- 

graph cables, etc. 
But today if Western democracies are helping the regime in Portugal it is 
because, much more than in her previous Republican period, she offers more, 
though by betrayal of the economic rights of the great majority of the 
Portuguese people. Evidently these governments know that a democratic 
regime would not offer as much. So they are partially, but directly, respon- 
sible for the present situation. There are numerous examples. Portugal, for 
example, is the leading world producer of cork, cork is exported to Great 
Britain where it is manufactured into corks, which are then exported to 
Portugal! 


As stated above, Portugal has been the place for “‘a strange alliance.” 
Some Protestant nations have at present a large part in this alliance. The 
purpose of this article is to call the attention of interested American Protes- 
tants to such a situation. This and other reasons made it necessary to em- 
phasize the situation so fully. It must be remembered that the Portuguese 
fascist revolution was as early as 1926. It was almost bloodless and did not 
cause popular international protest as did the Spanish revolution. The Dic- 
tatorship has been rather shrewd in silencing the opposition and has been 
greatly helped by the skill, fanaticism and experience of the Catholic hier- 
archy and its followers. The Catholic hierarchy has been for centuries a 
very important formative element in Portuguese policy and is familiar to 
the people and its history. 

The opposition, and its repression, have not been as violent as elsewhere. 
This is the reason why observers, otherwise accurate in their remarks, have 
been misled in thinking that the Portuguese people in general feel that this 
dictatorship as a dictatorship (a merely formal criterion) is a very good one; 
and have been given the false impression that there has been some slow im- 
provement taking place, when the opposite is the case. It must be noted 
that this situation in Portugal is not unique. It is part of a whole. This is 
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one reason for the way in which this article is presented. The attitude of 
a Portuguese Protestant towards specific Portuguese problems is a possible 
Protestant attitude towards the world situation. The fact remains that con- 
ditions in Portugal are not yet as bad as elsewhere. But since they are bad 
enough it should make clearer the urgency of a definite constructive approach 
to such conditions as these. 


The Roman Catholic Church is struggling for an uncertain survival. 
Evidently, Christianity does not need to fight for either its own survival or 
the survival of @ civilizatoin. Protestantism is facing its greatest challenge. 
It is to be hoped that the inner freedom of Protestantism, as well as its 
Biblical radicalism will lead it to a deeper understanding of, and witness to, 
God’s Word in our time. This seems to be happening with increasing success. 
This seems to be happening among the poor, mostly uneducated and small 
(five thousand adherents) Protestant groups in Portugal. This group is today 
a seed to be fully grown when the fulness of time comes. 


Self -Consecration* 
By Frederick C. Grant 


John 17:19 For their sake I consecrate myself, that they also 
may be consecrated in truth. 


HERE IS PROFOUND TRUTH in the title of a book written by a spiritual 

giant of the nineteenth century and widely read today: Purity of heart is 
to will one thing. Of course it is not a new truth. In fact, all truth is very 
old, as the church fathers observed; only, it becomes recognized and expressed 
over and over again, in generation after generation, often in new and different 
words, often in different patterns, or with different backgrounds; but it is 
the same truth. 

For example, the closeness with which Kierkegaard parallels Thomas 4 
Kempis is so striking that one wonders if he did not often read the Imitation 
of Christ — which has been a Christian classic for hundreds of years, and is 
read and reread devotionally by multitudes of Catholics, Lutherans, and An- 
glicans — and by many others. Book two, Chapter four is entitled: De pura 
mente et simplici intentione,” and begins, “Duabus alis homo sublevatur a 
terrenis: simplicitate scilicet et puritate’ —By two wings man is enabled to 
soar above the earth, by simplicity and by purity. Simplicity (Thomas con- 
tinues) belongs to the intention (or purpose, i.e., the direction of the will), 
purity belongs to the affections. . . . If your heart is right, then every creature 
is a mirror of life and a book of holy doctrine —no creature is so tiny or 
so lowly that it cannot represent the goodness of God. If you are inwardly 





* Given in James Chapel, October 20, 1950. 
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good and pure, then you will see everything without difficulty and eagerly 
take hold of it. A pure heart penetrates heaven and hell— Thomas might 
have added that only a pure heart can penetrate hell unscathed. 

But the doctrine is far older than Thomas 4 Kempis and the spirituality 
of the late Middle Ages: you can find it in St. Paul: “One thing I do, for- 
getting what lies behind and straining forward to what lies ahead, I press 
on toward the goal for the prize of the upward call of God in Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. 3:13£). And it is not only in Paul that we find it: the Gospel of John 
represents our Lord himself, in the utter purity of his intention, willing one 
thing — from his incarnation in the flesh to his triumphant return to the 
heavenly glory that was his before the world was. In the majestic high- 
priestly prayer in Chapter seventeen, Jesus says: “For their sake I consecrate 
myself.” Could there be a higher sanction for this principle of the undivided 
will, the achievement of purity of heart through willing one thing and one 
thing only, with all one’s heart, mind, soul, and strength? It is like the words 
of the Jewish saint and martyr Akiba on the rack, while they pulled away 
his skin with hooks and he said to disciples, dying with him, “All my life I 
have wanted to love God .. . with all my heart, and mind, and strength, and 
I have done so; but I did not know what it meant to love Him with all my 
soul [which means life]; now I know and I love Him with all my soul.” 
And eventually the teaching goes all the way back to our Lord himself: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” “If your eye be single, your whole body will be 
full of light.” ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of God.” 

Our Lord consecrated himself for the sake of those he loved, his dis- 
ciples, his church, his elect. The word for consecrate, hagiadzé, is not ade- 
quately translated by either “consecrate” or “dedicate.” The old King James 
verb, “sanctify,” is much better, for the whole point of the passage, as Dr. 
Bultmann makes clear in his new Commentary on John, is that it is the sanc- 
tifying of himself as a sacrificial offering, the sacrifice of which he himself 
is the priest, his own life which he gives for the life of the world. The 
thought of the Gospel of John at this point is not far removed from that of 
Paul or even that of Hebrews. Indeed, it seems nearer to Hebrews in some 
respects than to Paul. 

And here is the lesson for us. The goal of our existence is not the study 
of theology, admirable as that is; nor the acquirement of skill in preaching, 
conduct of services, pastoral work, or whatever, as an end in itself, as the 
cultivation of the first class modern minister. Such an aim is really unworthy. 
Our true aim is to serve and help God’s people: for their sake we must conse- 
crate, nay we must sanctify, ourselves. Their need is the measure and the 
standard of our preparation. You will have to help people in trouble, prob- 
ably ten times as often as you will have to help them face intellectual prob- 
lems. Can you do that? Have you the stuff it takes, really to help people in 

(Continued on page 9) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


An Introduction to New Testament 
Thought, by Frederick C. Grant. 
New York, Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. 339 pp. $3.75. 


There have been many Introduc- 
tions to the New Testament, but this 
one is of a different character. It 
deals not so much with the literature 
as with the ideas of the New Testa- 
ment. Dr. Grant has sought to pre- 
pare his readers for an intelligent study 
of the Gospels and Epistles by putting 
them back into the first century, 
amidst the currents of thought which 
crossed with one another in that age 
of intellectual ferment. The New 
Testament has come to us out of that 
age, and reflects in itself all the modes 
of thinking which then prevailed. Dr. 
Grant has written a monumental book, 
and it is impossible, in a short notice, 
to do much more than indicate the 
scope of its contents. The method is 
to single out the primary subjects of 
the New Testament teaching and to 
show what other thinkers of the time, 
Jewish and Pagan, were saying about 
those subjects and how their ideas 
find new expression in the Christian 
writings. How did the best minds of 
that time conceive of God, of human 
nature, of redemption and a coming 
Redeemer, of revelation, of miracles, 
of the moral life? How were the 
Christain beliefs affected by this con- 
temporay thinking? One cannot but 
marvel at the range of learning exhib- 
ited in this book, without any attempt 
to parade it by citations and foot- 
notes. The learning, too, is not of the 
derivative kind, but is the outcome of 
first-hand study of all the ancient 


documents now available. The author 
has not merely collected his material 
but at every point has exercised his 
own judgment, which is always sound 
and impartial. It might seem at first 
sight that he has attempted too much 
in examining all the manifold influ- 
ences which went to the shaping of 
the new religion. The usual practice 
is to deal with some one of these in- 
fluences, that of Judaism or Greek 
philosophy or Hellenistic mysticism or 
Roman law and custom, and each of 
these is more than sufficient for a 
single volume. But it is the merit of 
this book that it is so comprehensive. 
The sectional treatment leads to some 
one-sided view of early Christianity, 
which is found to be nothing more 
than an improved Judaism, or a mys- 
tery religion, or an off-shoot of Greek 
speculation. Dr. Grant takes all the 
elements into account and shows us 
how they were all combined and har- 
monised in the Christian teaching. 
Among the many suggestive results 
of his enquiry there is one that must 
be mentioned even in the briefest re- 
view. He decides that after all the 
other influences have been fully recog- 
nized by far the most important is 
that of the Old Testament. The 
others serve only to expand and clarify 
certain ideas which are derived im- 
mediately from this primary source. 
In this connection he dissents from the 
many modern critics who have found 
the key to New Testament thinking 
in Jewish apocalyptic. He holds that 
almost all the New Testament apo- 
calyptic has come from the psalms 
and prophets much more than from 
the later writings. He points out that 








the book of Revelation itself has little 
relation to the Jewish apocalypses. In 
all its essential ideas, in its imagery and 
its language, it derives almost wholly 
from the Old Testament. 


In every original book there is much 
that provokes criticism, and we would 
question not a few of Dr. Grant’s con- 
clusions, although he always presents 
his facts with the fairness and ac- 
curacy of a trained scholar. One crit- 
icism of a general nature will occur 
to many of his readers. In his emphasis 
on the borrowed elements in early 
Christianity he might seem at times 
to overlook those which were peculiar 
to itself. Paul was well acquainted 
with the thought of his time, and 
makes abundant use of it, as Dr. Grant 
makes admirably clear. Yet the fact 
about the gospel which most excites 
his wonder is its absolute newness. It 
has brought a revelation of truth that 
lies quite beyond all human wisdom. 
Dr. Grant is fully alive to the unique 
quality of the Christian message, and 
keeps us conscious of it in every page 
of his book, but while estimating 
what it borrowed he might have told 
us more explicitly what it gave. We 
must remember, however, that what 
he offers us is only an Introduction to 
Christian thought, and he does not 
profess to analyze the thought itself. 
It may confidently be said that no 
better introduction to a great subject 
has ever been written. The book is 
one that demands close and serious 
study, but those who have mastered it 
will gain the right approach to the 
many complex problems which meet 
us in the New Testament. 


E. F. Scott 





Here I Stand. A Life of Martin Luther. 
by Roland H. Bainton. New York: 
Abingdon - Cokesbury Press, 1950. 
442 pages. $4.75. 

Dr. Bainton presents to us a very 
human Luther, yet a personality of 
great magnitude. Throughout these 
vivid chapters the Reformer is exposed 
to our intimate gaze. There was no 
pompousness about Martin Luther, and 
their is none in Bainton’s presentation 
of him; yet the figure that emerges is 
one of heroic stature. 

Here I Stand is the work of an his- 
torian who wishes to interest the lay 
reader, not of a theologian seeking to 
present another’s theology in an orderly 
system. Yet the evolution of Luther’s 
thought can be followed readily 
enough, and the main theological em- 
phases in it are made clear. The in- 
terpretation of Luther’s ideas is 
achieved more by quotation than by 
labored arguments, and there is a sing- 
ular absence of specific attention to 
the controverted points exchanged 
among twentieth century Luther 
scholars. Occasionally a popular mis- 
conception is corrected by a brief ex- 
planation of Luther’s language. Thus 
when Luther “railed at reason” he was 
not opposing the method of logical 
deduction, but something else — “the 
way in which man ordinarily behaves, 
feels and thinks.” Again in his state- 
ment that “God commands the im- 
possible” what the Reformer meant 
was “that the noblest human achieve- 
ment will fall short in the eyes of 
God”: all men are sinners, but not all 
are therefore rascals. 

Bainton is particularly successful in 
the early chapters of the book. His 
treatment of the drama of events to 

(Continued on page 46) 











trouble, and give them something they did not have before they came to 
you? All around us there are people who are carrying such crushing, heart- 
breaking burdens (often without mentioning it) as would completely anni- 
hilate many others. One wonders how they can go on—but they do. And 
you, who haven’t seen trouble yet, will have to help them! But you can do so, 
if you will keep your heart pure and will one thing —if you forget yourself 
and try only to mediate the pure will and mind of God to them; if you 
forget that their case presents a problem in theodicy, and if you try only to 
mediate something of the grace and wisdom, the light and the strength of 
the gospel to them. Yes, you can do it — provided they know that your heart 
is pure, and that you are willing only one thing, supremely and all-inclusively, 
i.e., the self-oblation of a man of God, completely devoted to the love and 
goodness of God. If they know you are not trying to make a name for your- 
self; that you are not looking on them as merely one more potential family 
of members —and contributors—to your parish; if they know that you 
look upon them as persons, not cases, as children on God, not just the occu- 
pants of a dingy flat on a back street; if they know that a holy flame of the 
pure love of God — which is love for others — burns constantly and inextin- 
guishably upon the altar of your heart, then they will love you and trust you 
and you can do something for them. You may even do things that will 
astonish you — of course you won’t do them, but God will do them, through 
you, if your heart is really pure and your mind set upon just one thing. And 
then you will thank God for using you as an instrument of his purposes; and 
you will bless Him that he has called you to such an office and ministration 
—the holiest privilege any man can enjoy in this world. 


Contributors 


John E. Burkhart is a middler at the Seminary. Lawrence H. Canan, Jr. 
is a senior at the Seminary. Silas C. Cerqueira is Student Friendship Fellow at 
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Theology at the Seminary. William Hamilton (UTS °49) is at present a re- 
search student in theology at St. Mary’s College, University of St. Andrews. 
Robert Hill is a graduate assistant in the New Testament department at the 
Seminary. 
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ander Miller is instructor in Religion at Stanford University. James Muilen- 
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Seminary. E. F. Scott is Professor Emeritus of Biblical Theology at the Sem- 
inary. 














After The Leap, Steady 
By John E. Burkhart 


N A GENERATION WHOSE FABRIC IS FAITH OR DESPAIR, credulity or cyni- 

cism, there is word about that these antitheses are too stark, that polarity 

is a bias, and that extremes must be tempered by reason if they are to give 

hope in our perplexity. One widespread reaction is epitomized in L. Harold 

DeWolf’s The Religious Revolt Against Reason,* and is therefore worthy of 
careful scrutiny. His question is: 


Must not the Christian faith in the Church, the Bible and Christ be justified 
before the world in the language of universal reason or philosophy? (p. 23) 


The question is common and just. Recognizing the catastrophic effects of 
two world wars and the seeming inability of science (physical or social) to 
give more than focus and intensity to our problems, mankind wants some 


clear word. 
When all around us are the waves of a pathless and abysmal sea, we instinc- 
tively lift our eyes to heaven. We long for a glimpse of some fixed star by 
which to steer our course. (p. 17) 


But sometimes no clear stars appear! Why? DeWolf’s question holds its 
own answer — because the theologians (Kierkegaard, Barth, Brunner, ef al.) 
have not let them appear. These “‘irrationalists” have offered, DeWolf con- 
tends, a “sky of faith no less confusing and uncertain than the stormy waves 
of which they are so weary.” They represent a trend which rejects “rational 
criticism as an instrument for the discovery of theological truth” which 

. . would be sure, in a short time, to result in religious regression in which 


all manner of long outgrown absurdity and immorality would return under 
the guise of paradoxical faith. (p. 153f.) 


These are searching assertions. Can they be defended —or defended against? 
In short, what is the Christian attitude toward reason? 

1. The argument of DeWolf’s book falls into a definite pattern. After 
dealing with the problem of the revolt against reason — and listing the “of- 
fenders,” the charges against reason are enumerated. The charges mentioned 
are those against the objectivity, presumption, ineffectiveness, and evil re- 
sults of reason. These charges, which DeWolf never states in their most pene- 
trating form, are the basis for replies; followed by objections to irrationalism 
per se. DeWolf’s solution, implicit in all the discussion, concludes the book. 
Such is the sweep and move of the book, like a ship in stormy waters heaving 
against the pilings as it docks. 

There are serious questions which may be raised about DeWolf’s method 
of presentation. First, there is little careful development of the cultural milieu 
surrounding each of the “‘irrationalists.” In reply to the idea that he (De- 
Wolf) could not hold the views he does if he had lived through the recent 
European horror; he replies that the tragedy of one age or continent should 


1. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949, 212 pp. 
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not be normative for a cosmic view. The truth in this becomes secondary, 
however, when the tragedy of our age is taken as a fatal mirror of the tragedy 
of sinful man in every age. An ample study of the milieu of our age would 
have shown the basis of the contemporary amplitude of man’s perennial trag- 
ico-historical existence. 


However, DeWolf does little more than juxtapose polemics regarding 
reason. Thus there is much too cavalier an application of the term “irration- 


alist.” 
One characteristic of the present neo-orthodox movement is the tendency of 

many representatives to repudiate in theology not only the specific methods 

and results of science, but human reason in all its forms. (p. 19) 
To be sure, this is later qualified by the statement that no living theologian 
can be properly designated without qualification as an irrationalist, but the 
volume proceeds as if such a designation is more plausible than any other. 
DeWolf must bring the ship to port, his stars must shine! 


In doing this DeWolf overlooks the fact that only the eccentric of the 
“neo-orthodox” condemn reason, though ail feel called to moderate its claim, 
puncture its pretensions, and dethrone it. Barth is not alone in writing:* 


The saying, ‘Despise only reason and science, man’s supremest power of all’, 
was uttered not by a prophet, but by Goethe’s Mephisto. Christendom and the 
theological world were always ill-advised in thinking it their duty for some 
reason or other, either of enthusiasm or of theological conception, to betake 
themselves to the camp of an opposition to reason. 


Hardly irrationalism! DeWolf overstates his case. 


2. DeWolf offers an alternative to “irrationalism” in his conception of 
the rational method. He suggests, with Brightman, 

. that type of synoptic method which appeals to unlimited comprehensive 
coherence. Those who employ this test of truth try every hypothesis for both 
consistency with, and relevance to, all possible observed data and previously 
adopted theories. The effort is continually made to construct the system of 
knowledge which includes the widest possible variety of data. This is done by 
means of constant search for more data, revision of previously held theories, 
and the postulating of new explanatory hypotheses. (p. 197) 

How does this make room for revelation? DeWolf answers that one is 
to use all the data available “including, of course, such experiences as may 
be regarded as divine revelations.” Therefore, anyone who uses this method 
of “unlimited comprehensive coherence” should 


. take particularly careful account of any revelatory claims and their 
supporting considerations, which believers in the doctrine commend to 
doubters. (p. 202) 

To make this distinctively Christian, he links faith and reason. They 
are, he contends, mutually dependent. Therefore “faith without reason is at 
best fanaticism and at worst insanity”; and “reason is quite helpless without 
faith.” By joining the two we can hope to know the Truth and to be free. 
“What is needed is both more reason and more faith, combined in the same 


2. Dogmatics in Outline, New York: Philosophical Library, translated by G. T. Thomson, 
1948, p. 22. 
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people.” God “is the ground of our reason, the source of our knowledge and | | 
the only hope of our salvation.” 


Thus man uses his God-given reason in the pursuit of all data relevant 
to his life. God is immanent in the measure that He gives, through “revela- 
tions,” data which man, by seeking “unlimited comprehensive coherence,” 
uses in the formulation of his ultimate attitudes. Therefore man must have I 
faith in the sufficiency of his reason to come to a rational knowledge of rele- 
vant reality. But is this enough? Is this what the Christian means by know- 
ing the Truth which makes him free? 


3. A major objection to DeWolf’s position, and that of similiar “‘enlight- 


ened” rationalists, concerns the primacy given reason. This primacy has two 7 
specific results. First, it places revelation within reason. Whatever may be , 
classed as revelation becomes a datum to be fitted into the scheme.* There . 
are no 4 priori grounds why it should have particular significance except the 
fact that those who believe in it believe passionately. Therefore, reason be- 
comes the criterion for revelation.* But is that which one has the right to I 
defend, blame or select any longer revelation; and does not that which is c 
viewed as part of a class lose its distinctive power? ‘“‘The typical leaves one 7 
calm, only what we think of as individual puts us beside ourselves.”> His | t 
reason robs revelation of its power of confrontation. : > 
Second, the primacy of reason makes God the object of man’s thought | | 
and choice. DeWolf’s opponents consider this idolatrous. In DeWolf’s link- ' 
age of faith and reason, passion and thought, the process becomes: I need | 
something (God) and need it desperately to help me in the midst of my per- 
plexity. Therefore, because of the seriousness of the task, great care must be | % 
taken in choosing what kind of God. Reason becomes the criterion of “God- | . 
ness.” Against this: faith “does not come into conflict with reason itself, but al 
with the imperialism of the human reason” (Brunner). To make revelation . 
part of the data of reason does not ease the problem. : 
More searching analysis may be made in terms of Professor Tillich’s con- of 
ception of the Unconditional. God is the Unconditional; but the Uncondi- 
tional is not always God. The Unconditional is that which lies as the pre- ar 
supposition of all possibility of thought; it is the ultimate ground. Hence | 
DeWolf, in making reason his criterion, has made reason his Unconditional. 
Reason has become, in a sense at least, his god. Reason has become the irre- 
ducible principle, the ultimate presupposition, the sine qua non. Reason be- “ 
pr 


3. An excellent example of such “fitting in” is found in DeWolf’s use of the Bible. In 
four crucial classes his use rests upon doubtful or downright untenable exegeses: his use of be 
Matt. 12:30 (p. 109), Romans 12:1 (p. 125), Isaiah 1:18 (p. 134), and John 8:32 (p. 134). oe 


4. An excellent discussion of this problem is found in Casserley’s The Christian in Philo- 


sophy, London: Faber and Faber, 1949, pp. 187-193. Bai 
5. Thomas Mann, Doctor Faustus, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, translated by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter, 1948, p. 475. Fel 
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comes the criterion of all existence relevant for man. To call this reason 
“God-given” is to miss the issue. 

Because DeWolf does not grasp the presumption of reason involved in 
his statements concerning revelation and God, he does not comprehend the 
charge of presumption which has been brought against rationalism. He re- 
plies that man 


. + - must believe in the efficacy of something in himself if he is to be saved 
at all... . But such belief in the human self does not imply idolatry. 
Reason may properly be regarded as God-given. Hence the use of reason may 
be gratefully regarded as the employment of a divine instrument. (p. 113f.) 


This neglects the fact that the seriousness of man’s sin influences even his 
rational processes and seems to imply a covert anima rationalis doctrine. De- 
Wolf slights the moral discontinuity between God and man by truncating it 
to nonrational factors in man. He does not glimpse the depth and persistence 
of man’s rebellion. 


Therefore he sees no limits to the eventual possible power of man’s reason. 
He does not understand, because of this, paradox as pointing the limits to our 
comprehension. He comprehends paradox as a rhetorical device only, it is 
“useful for communication only so far as it arouses the reason of the hearer 
to harmonize the seeming contradictions.” At least the issue is clearly drawn 
against Kierkegaard, who contended that the paradox must be maintained, 
not mediated. For DeWolf paradoxes are merely pointers, they are useful “so 
long as we look for the truth, not in them, but in a new rational synthesis 
beyond them.” 

Hence, in writing off paradox, DeWolf misses the profundity of Christi- 
anity, i.e., as an historical religion dealing with the Singular and the “scandal 
of particularity” of the trans-temporal in time.® He rules out, methodologic- 
ally, the deep problems (paradoxical) of grace and freedom, or the dual na- 
ture of Christ. Incidentally, it must be noted that DeWolf does point to a 
true fact. Not all paradoxes must be maintained, that is true. In fact they 
must be mediated when this is possible without sacrificing the sheer richness 
of our Faith. Paradox may prevent heresy. 


In paradox is a clear key to the difference, for example between DeWolf 
and Reinhold Niebuhr. For Niebuhr? 


Paradox reflects a rational understanding of the limits of rationality, an 
expression of faith that a rationally irresolvable contradiction may point to 
a truth which logic cannot contain. 


How unlimited is DeWolf’s theory of comprehensive coherence after all? 
It is true that some seeming paradoxes are resolvable; it is poor logic which 
proceeds to the contention that all are reducible to a rational synthesis by man 
beyond them. Contradictions are opportunity, not defeat; but the oppor- 





6. Good discussions of paradox are found in Casserley, op. cif., pp. 179-182 and D. M. 
Baillie, God Was in Christ, New York: Scribner’s, 1948, pp. 106-118. 


7. Quoted in Will Herberg’s, The Theology of Reinhold Niebubr, New York: Frontier 
Fellowship, mimeographed, 1950, p. 21. 
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tunity may be that of dealing with otherwise incomprehensible truths and 
thereby admitting the limits of rationality. 


4. DeWolf wants a fixed star by which we can steer our course. He 
wants a validation for faith, neglecting the fact that our ultimate presupposi- 
tion can never be validated. Faith which is sight is not faith but sight. He 
wants certainty, a sophisticated certainty that man is ultimately rationally 
capable to face his problems. He makes man autonomous. In this wanting 
and making he overlooks the havoc history plays with reason (and Christian- 
ity is an historical religion); he misses the presumption in making even un- 
limited comprehensive coherence the ultimate presupposition; and he limits 
his own theory of truth by his contention againt paradox, to say nothing of 
emptying revelation of its character as confrontation. In all this he pulls 
the stars down to himself and thinks they are fixed because he has fixed them 
in relation to his own turbulence. 


He does point significantly, however, to the deeper fact that the Chris- 
tian must understand his faith and explicate it soundly to the non-Christian 
world. But the Christian understands within the frame of faith. In humility 
before God he must state the “offence” of Christianity without obscurantism. 
He must challenge the whole man (reason included) to the service of God. 
It is along these lines that hope lies, and in the sober recognition that® 


In a broken world, it is only those who are prepared to stammer in broken 
words who can answer men’s questions. 


The Christian renounces autonomy by repentance and a leap of faith, the 
leap of unconditional self-commitment to God in Christ. From this issues 
steadiness, not certainty. Faith remains faith. After the leap, steady. 


8. Donald Mathers, “Existential Philosophy”, Union Seminary Quarterly Review, Vol. V, 
No. 2, January, 1950, p. 24. 








NOTICE TO READERS 


The Union Seminary Quarterly Review is pleased to inform its readers that 
the addresses of the newly inaugurated professors have been published and are 
available to all those who regularly receive the Review. They are inclosed as a 
special edition of the Review. Additional copies may be purchased from the 
Review. 

In order to make this special issue possible, it was necessary to reduce the 
length of this and the remaining issues of Volume VI from sixty to fifty-two 
pages. In the interest of making these addresses available, we felt that this 
reduction was most advisable. 
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A Bibliography For Ministers —IV 


This installment continues the series of books recommended by various 
members of the seminary faculty as valuable additions to the library of the 
educated minister. Previous installments, published in the first three num- 
bers of the UNION SEMINARY QUARTERLY REVIEW in 1950, covered 
the fields of Old Testament, New Testament, Church History, Philosophy of 
Religion and Christian Ethics. The present installment includes the fields of 
History of Theology and Systematic Theology. 

As has been true in several of the lists which have already appeared, many 
of the books selected have overlapped into two or more fields. A rigid policy 
of compactness has been followed, it being desired that no book should appear 
more than once in the entire bibliography. This means that several books 
which have already appeared do not achieve mention here, even though the 
compilers regard them as significant. 

The bibliography in the History of Theology was selected and annotated 
by Dr. Robert T. Handy, Instructor of Church History at the seminary, while 
the Systematic Theology listing represents the joint work of President Van 
Dusen, Prof. John C. Bennett, and Mr. Durwood Foster, a graduate student 
at the seminary. As before starred books are out of print. 

Rosert C. HILy 


HISTORY OF THEOLOGY 


Survey Histories 

Bethune-Baker, J. F., An Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doc- 
trine, London, Methuen, 8th ed. A useful study, with major emphasis 
on the Christological controversies. 


*Fisher, G. P., History of Christian Doctrine, New York, Scribners, 1896. 
A usable, comprehensive, clearly out-lined survey. 


Gilson, Etienne, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, New York, Scribners, 
1936. An interpretation of the medieval blend of the gospel and philoso- 
phy as “the” Christian philosophy, from a Thomistic viewpoint. Stimu- 
lating and lucid. 


*Harnack, A. von, History of Dogma, 7 vols., Boston, Little, Brown, 1905-10. 
A classic work in the field; informative, authoritative. His major thesis, 
that the essence of Christianity was the pure gospel of Jesus and that 
dogma was a synthesis of Hellenistic thought with the gospel, has been 
searchingly questioned. 


McGiffert, A. C., A History of Christian Thought, 2 vols., New York, Scrib- 
ners, 1947. A survey to the Reformation; descriptive, lucid, critical; 
lacks adequate discussion of the outer setting and the inner dynamic of 
the ideas presented. 
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McGiffert, A. C., Protestant Thought Before Kant, New York, Scribners, 
1911. An excellent brief survey of early Protestant thought; the strong- 
est work of the McGiffert series. 


*McGiffert, A. C., The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1929. Continues the series to the present day; but is not so much 
a history as a discussion of the influences producing the modern religious 
ideas widely current in the early twentieth century by one to whom they 
appealed. 


MacKintosh, H. R., Types of Modern Theology, Schleiermacher to Barth, 
New York, Scribners, 1939. An analysis of the theologies of Schleier- 
macher, Hegel, Ritschl, Troeltsch, Kierkegaard, and Barth, by one criti- 
cal of the major nineteenth-century trends. 


*Mellone, S. H., Western Christian Thought in the Middle Ages, London, 
William Blackwood, 1935. An interesting interpretative work, with at- 
tention to the major movements of thought and their leading representa- 
tives. 


Moore, E. C., An Outline of the History of Christian Thought Since Kant, 
New York, Scribner, 1915. A sketchy treatment by a pupil of Harnack; 
major emphasis on German developments. 


Neve, J. L. and Heick, O. W., A History of Christian Thought, 2 vols., Phil- 
adelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1946. A textbook coverage of the entire 
field by two Lutheran scholars, with emphasis on the period from 1700 
to the present. 

*Nygren, Anders, Agape and Eros, 3 vols., New York, Macmillan, 1932-39. 
(see comment in May, 1950 issue, p. 19.) 

*Pfleiderer, Otto, The Development of Theology in Germany Since Kant and 
Its Progress in Great Britain Since 1825, London, Sonnenschein, 1920. 
A massive and old work, with major attention to idealism and its influ- 
ence on nineteenth century Christian thought. 

*Seeberg, Reinhold, Text-Book of the History of Doctrines, Rev. ed., Phila- 
delphia, United Lutheran Publishing House, 1905. A useful, encyclo- 
pedic coverage of the field; invaluable both as a survey and as a reference 
work. 

Taylor, H. O., The Medieval Mind, 2 vols., Cambridge, Harvard Press, 1930. 
A solid, informative general treatment, especially useful for its presenta- 
tion of background material. 

Troeltsch, Ernst, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, 2 vols., New 
York, Macmillan, 1949. (see comment in May, 1950 issue, p. 20.) 
Workman, H. B., Christian Thought to the Reformation, London, Duck- 
worth, 1911. A brief sketch in which the influence of science, philoso- 

phy, and the environment is stressed. 
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*Wulf, M. M. C. J. de, History of Medieval Philosophy, New York and Lon- 
don, Longmans, Green, 1935. A detailed, standard, valuable work with 
excellent bibliographies. 


Some Histories of Particular Doctrines. 
(Note: For study of particular doctrines, the survey histories might first be 


consulted. The following brief list suggests some of the useful treatments 
of special doctrines.) 


*Gwatkin, H. M., The Knowledge of God and Its Historical Development, 
2 vols., Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1907. The second volume deals with 
the doctrine of God and Christian thought in considerable detail, with 
emphasis on the modern period. 


Williams, N. P., The Grace of God, New York, Longmans, Green, 1930. A 
brief sketch, dealing with some of the most prominent presentation in 
Christian history of the nature and working of grace. 


Aulén, Gustav, Christus Victor, New York, Macmillan, 1931. An important 
book by a Swedish theologian; an historical defense and reinterpretation 
of the “patristic” or “classic” view of the atonement as against the An- 
selmic or exemplarist views. 


*Cave, S., The Doctrine of the Person of Christ, New York, Scribners, 1925. 
A clear, simple, and brief historical survey, intended for lay as well as 
clerical readers, with considererable emphasis on the modern period. 


Cave, S., The Dictrine of the Work of Christ, Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1925. A useful and basic presentation; shows the influence of the 
work of Aulén. 


*MacKintosh, H. R., The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, New York, 
Scribners, 1942. A “textbook” treatment of the whole field of Christol- 
ogy with fair completeness. 


Mozley, J. K., The Doctrine of the Atonement, London, Duckworth, 1915. 
Readable, descriptive, with emphasis on the early centuries. 


Rashdall, H., The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1919. A detailed and scholarly examination of the doctrine of 
the atonement through Luther; a defense of the exemplarist, subjective 
view. 


*Weiss, J., Christ: The Beginnings of Dogma, Boston, American Unitarian 
Assn., 1911. A study of the sources and development of Christological 
speculation in the New Testament. 


*Rees, Thomas, The Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience, New York, Scrib- 
ners, 1915. Brief, but with much information as to the history of the 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
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*Robinson, H. W., The Christian Doctrine of Man, 3rd ed., London, T. & T. 
Clark, 1926. A learned, interesting, and complete survey from Old Testa- 
ment times to the twentieth century, with attention to psychological 
and philosophical interests. 

*Miiller, J., The Christian Doctrine of Sin, 3 vols., London, T. & T. Clark, 
1853. A standard work, huge, informative. Useful for reference. 
*Williams, N. P., The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin, London, Long- 
mans, Green, 1929. A massive but clear analysis of the origin and de- 
velopment of fall-speculation and the Adam story, from the earliest 

times to the prsent. 

*Richards, George W., Christian Ways of Salvation, New York, Macmillan, 
1923. A comprehensive, lucid treatment of different doctrines of salva- 
tion, Christian and non-Christian, from the evangelical point of view. 

Flew, R. N., The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology, London, Oxford 
Press, Humphrey Milford, 1934. A bulky but fascinating account of 
“the content of the ideal” of Christian perfection, stresing the import- 
ance of the ideal in Christian history. An essay in spiritual theology. 

Richardson, C. C., The Church Through the Centuries, New York, Scribners, 
1938. A valuable treatment of the major doctrines of the church through 
history with reference to their historical backgrounds and development. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


General Works 
Aulén, Gustaf, The Faith of the Christian Church, Philadelphia, Muhlenberg 
Press, 1948. An organic presentation of the whole of Christian dogma. 


Barth, Karl, Dogmatics in Outline, New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. 


*Barth, Karl, The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, New York, 
Scribners, 1939. Either might serve as a good introduction to Barth. 
The former, developed around the Apostles’ Creed, is shorter and less 
technical. 

Brown, W. A., Christian Theology in Outline, New York, Scribners, 1926. 
Constructive liberalism at its best. Has been widely used as a systematic 
textbook for half a century. 


*Roberts, D. E. and Van Dusen, H. P., ed., Liberal Theology, New York, 


Scribners, 1942. A symposium, mainly by Union Seminary faculty and’ 


alumni. 


Smith, G. D., The Teaching of the Catholic Church, 2 vols., New York, 
Macmillan, 1949. A comprehensive and reliable exposition by Catholic 
theologians. The best source the outsider has for study of Roman doc- 
trine. 
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Whale, J. S., Christian Doctrine, New York, Macmillan, 1948. A brief, use- 
ful treatment of central themes. 


Authority (revelation and reason, apologetics, etc.) 

Baillie, John, Our Knowledge of God, New York, Scribners, 1939. Contain- 
ing a good critique of Barth and Brunner in addition to a positive devel- 
opment by one who believes in a universal knowledge of God. 


*Baillie, John and Martin, Hugh, ed., Revelation, New York, Macmillan, 1937. 
Exhibits in sharp focus the major divergences in Christian interpretation, 
with essays by Barth, Temple, et al. 


Barth, Karl, The Doctrine of the Word of God, New York, Scribners, 1936. 
The only part of the monumental Kirchliche Dogmatik yet in English. 
Full, technical treatment. Includes a profound discussion of the trinity. 


*Barth, Karl and Brunner, Emil, Natural Theology, London, G. Bles, The 
Centenary Press, 1946. Comprising “Nature and Grace” by Brunner, 
and the reply, “No!” by Barth. Documents the important divergence 
within “Neo-Orthodoxy” over the imago Dei, natural theology, and 
apologetics. Should be supplemented from later writings. 


Dodd, C. H., The Bible Today, New York, Cambridge University Press, 1947. 
Focuses on the self-continuous revealing history which culminates in 
Christ as the “seminal” word. An excellent, comprehensive treatment. 


Niebuhr, H. R., The Meaning of Revelation, New York, Macmillan, 1946. 
A profound discussion, setting the problem of revelation in an illuminat- 
ing perspective. 

Richardson, Alan, Christian Apologetics, New York, Harper, 1947. Explicates 
a positive relation between revelation and reason, as grounded in Augus- 
tinianism. A rewarding, constructive effort. 


God 


Brunner, Emil, The Christian Doctrine of God, (Dogmatics, vol. 1), Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1950. 


*Matthews, W. R., God in Christian Experience, New York, Harper, 1930. 
These works supplement each other in a fruitful way. Brunner’s is based 
primarily on the Biblical and Dogmatic materials. Matthews begins with 
the religious consciousness and proceeds more philosophically. 


*Brunner, Emil, The Divine-Human Encounter, Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1943. The Christian experience of God as an “I-Thou” confronta- 
tion. Written with Brunner’s characteristic intensity and power. 


*Calhoun, R. L., God and the Common Life, New York, Scribners, 1935. 
Acute reflections on theism, oriented about the concerns of life in these 
times. 
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Farmer, H. H., Toward Belief in God, New York, Macmillan, 1947. A val- 
uable statement of the bases for theism. One of the best books available 
for the college student or layman with “intellectual” doubts. 


Farmer, H. H., The World and God, London, Nisbet, 1946. The personal 
character of God as indicated in systematic considerations of prayer, 
providence, miracle and revelation. 


Hodgson, L., The Doctrine of the Trinity, New York, Scribners, 1944, An 
attempt to restate the Trinity in concepts provided by modern philosophy. 
Stimulating and provocative. 


Robinson, H. Wheeler, The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit, London, 
Nisbet, 1937. A comprehensive and inspiring interpretation centering 
upon the witness of personal “experience.” 


Taylor, A. E., The Faith of a Moralist, London, Macmillan, 1930. Profound 
interpretation of the significance of moral experience for belief in God. 


Man 

Berdyaev, N., The Destiny of Man, London, G. Bles, 1937. Probably the 
most penetrating and influential work of this important Christian phil- 
osopher. Emphasizes freedom and creativity. 


Brunner, Emil, Man in Revolt, Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1947. Brun- 
ner’s anthropology, stressing “‘addressability” and responsibility as the 
ineffaceable imago Dei. A work of major importance. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Nature and Destiny of Man, New York, Scribners, 
1948. Hardly needs comment. The fullest, most systematic presentation 
of Niebuhr’s thought in print. A book of great power and discernment 
which has had the widest influence. 


*Oxford Conference, The Christian Understanding of Man, Chicago, Willet, 
Clark, 1938. A very valuable symposium on Christian anthropology 
vis-a-vis science, Marxism, and “humanitarian modernism,” with Chris- 
tian views submitted by Brunner, Maury, Farrar and Horton. 


Sherrill, L. J., Guilt and Redemption, Richmond, John Knox Press, 1945. An 
illumination of theology through depth psychology by an author qualified 
to undertake a synthetic approach. 


*Tennant, F. R., The Concept of Sin, Cambridge, University Press, 1912. 
Probably the most careful and definite of the expositions which restrict 
sin to morally imputable activity. 


*Tennant, F. R., The Origin and Propagation of Sin, Cambridge, University 
Press, 1908. A thoughtful analysis which deserves attention in the cur- 
rent discussion of sin. 
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Christ 


Baillie, D. M., God Was in Christ, New York, Scribners, 1948. An “essay on 
incarnation and atonement,” fully abreast of current thought, covering 
the entire range of Christological problems. Perhaps the most important 
recent contribution to its subject. 


Brunner, Emil, The Mediator, Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1947. A 
thorough, systematic discussion of Christology, with an “Anselmic” in- 
terpretation of the atonement. On the level of Brunner’s best work. 


*Forsythe, P. T., The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, Boston, Pilgrim Press, 
1909. The rediscovery of Forsythe has been an event of major import- 
ance. This is probably his most representative and thorough work. 


*Franks, R. S., The Atonement, London, Oxford, 1934. A clear, concise 
““Abelardian” interpretation. 


Knox, John, On the Meaning of Christ, New York, Scribners, 1947. Fresh 
and incisive. Using the “event” as the central category for Christological 
thought. A small volume of large significance. 


*Temple, W. R., Christus Veritas, London, Macmillan, 1924. A “Christo- 
centric metaphysic.” The most complete statement of Temple’s distinc- 
tively theological thought. 


Salvation (the Christian life, grace, immortality) 

Baillie, John, And the Life Everlasting, New York, Scribners, 1933. Takes 
thesis that immortality is not simply “duration” or “after-existence,” 
but life with God which can begin here and now. A helpful, moving 
work, 


Baillie, John, Invitation to Pilgrimage, New York, Scribners, 1942. A kind 
of modern “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Traces the steps into Christian belief 
and life with irenic comments on divergent pathways. Preceptive, in- 
spirational. 


Bennett, J. C., Social Salvation, New York, Scribners, 1947. A very helpful 
“religious approach to the problems of social change.” 


*Mackintosh, H. R., The Christian Experience of Forgiveness, London, Nis- 
bet, 1927. An “experential” approach. Very capably handled. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold, Faith and History, New York, Scribners, 1949. The auth- 
or’s most recent book. At points exhibits development over previous 
works. Could serve as a good introduction to Niebuhr. 


Oman, John, Grace and Personality, 4th ed., New York, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. A searching scrutiny of the tension between moral 
freedom and religious dependence. Suggests a solution in grace as “a 
gracious personal relationship.” 
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*Robinson, H. Wheeler, Redemption and Revelation in the Actuality of His- 
tory, London, Harper, 1942. Concentrates on the media of revelation, 
especially the redemption in Christ, as based in the “actuality of history.” 

Taylor, A. E., The Christian Hope of Immortality, New York, Macmillan, 
1947. An able study by a learned Christian philosopher. 

Williams, D. D., God’s Grace and Man’s Hope, New York, Harper, 1949. 
Proposes an emphasis on “growth in grace” as an alternative to “liberal- 
ism” and “neo-orthodoxy.” 

The Church (the ministry, sacraments, missions, protestantism) 

Barry, F. R., The Relevance of the Church, New York, Scribners, 1935. A 
liberal Anglican point of view freshly and readably stated. 

Forsythe, P. T., The Church and the Sacraments, London, Independent Press, 
1949. By a convinced Protestant (Congregationalist) who was apprecia- 
tive of the church as the body of Christ. 

Kirk, Kenneth, ed., The Apostolic Ministry, New York, Morehouse-Gorham, 
1946. A forthright, polemical Anglo-Catholic statement. The historical 
sections are a real contribution to scholarship. 

Latourette, K. S., ed., The Gospel, the Church and the World, New York, 
Harper, 1946. Essays on the revelation in Christ, the Church, the hope 
of a transfigured world, historical missions, the social responsibility of 
the Church, its obstacles and the vocation of the Christian today. 

*McNeill, J. T., Unitive Protestantism, New York, Abingdon, 1930. An in- 
structive examination of the theological resources and development of the 
Protestant movement toward unity. 

Mason, T. W., The Church’s Ministry, Philadelphia, Westminster, 1948. In 
part a reply to The Apostolic Ministry. Stresses the Evangelical depen- 
dence on the living Christ. A thoughtful, cogent book. 

Tillich, Paul, The Protestant Era, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
A prophetic application of the “Protestant principle” to history, culture, 
ethics and to Protestantism itself. Timely and profound essays by one 
of the greatest philosophical theologians of our era. 

Van Dusen, H. P., World Christianity, Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947. 
An illuminating and hopeful survey and forecast. Full of absorbing ma- 
terial on ecumenical progress. 

Wedel, T., The Coming Great Church, New York, Macmillan, 1945. A 
searching discussion of Evangelical and Catholic traditions as they bear 
on the problem of Church unity. The author is an Episcopalian of Men- 
nonite background. 

*Lausanne Conference Report, Faith and Order, New York, G. H. Doran, 
1927. 

*Hodgson, L., ed, The Second World Conference on Faith and Order, London, 
SCM, 1938. Ecumenical milestones. Fruitful discussions of the Church 
and related topics. 
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Letter From Scotland: 
Wherein Do We Differ? 
By William Hamilton 


COTLAND HOLDS, IN AMERICAN EYES, a not wholly unjustified reputation 
S as a community where the Word is purely preached and where religion is 
integrated into the life of the community in a sound and proper way. After 
a year in this community, I should like to record a series of impressions of 
American-Scottish differences that ought not only to help us to see their life 
more clearly, but also to understand ourselves better by seeing how we look 
through their eyes. 

The American Stereotype 


The other day, in one of the leading Edinburgh newspapers, there was a 
review of a thoroughly poor American movie of which the critic quite rightly 
took a dim view. But he added, somewhat characteristically, that no doubt 
this movie was made for people such as those living in Tulsa and Omaha, and 
that therefore they’d probably think it a brilliant piece of art... . When the 
American conductor, Leonard Bernstein recently appeared at the Edinburgh 
Festival he was warmly received, but the music critic gravely remarked one 
day that it would be desirable if he could develop the more introspective side 
of his talent, adding that it was quite unlikely that this element would be en- 
couraged at all in a place like America. Hence the ubiquitous phrase, “Ameri- 
cans have no souls.” . . . Every visitor to Britain notes almost at once that 
we are seen, by nearly all the people, through glasses tinted by the evils 
Humphrey Bogart regularly overcomes, and by the delights Betty Grable usu- 
ally depicts. Add to this the unnerving complacency of a widely circulated 
weekly “newsmagazine” and the reported speeches of the most “newsworthy” 
congressmen, and you have a picture of a land to which the people here re- 
spond half with wonder, half with fear. . . . Except for the industrial and 
mining communities, Scotland is a Conservative bloc in the general British 
political structure, but even this does not mean that there is any greater at- 
tempt to come to what Daniel Jenkins has wryly called in a recent article, 
“A Christian Attitude to America.” 


Factors of Religious Health in Scotland 

On the whole, the Church of Scotland shares all the weaknesses and a 
few of the strengths of an established religion. It has seen a steady decline in 
church membership, and it is exerting far less claim upon the young people 
and young adults than it might. It tilts at as many false windmills as any 
church, perhaps more. Its supply of ministers will be dangerously low soon, 
and it has made no attempt to “recruit” university students for the ministry. 
One might add that there are no “courses” in religion for the undergraduates 
in the Scottish universities, with the insignificant exception of odd lectures 
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given for students who want to prepare themselves to teach religion in the 
schools along with their other subjects. This delay in the teaching of religion 
can be accounted for partly by the belief that the church in the home town 
is expected to have taken care of religious instruction, and partly by the fact 
that the Student Christian Movement bears the load of the educational minis- 
try on the campus, ably enough but not adequately. 


Against this background let us note some real elements of religious health. 
The Student Christian Movement in Britain is an impressive organization. 
Exceptionally good thinking informs the leaders at the top; excellent study 
material is available; and there is less uneasiness here about being caught with 
a Bible in one’s hand or on one’s knees than at many American colleges. The 
Biblical study is exceptionally mature; the perplexities of the ideological bat- 
tles of the day are well understood; and the dilemma of the Christian in a 
non-Christian university is keenly felt. Those in American student work 
could gain further insight from a study of the work of the British SCM, and 
one earnestly wishes for some exchange of leaders so that we could learn 
more of their strengths, and also that they might understand that our “activ- 
ism” is not altogether wooly-headed. 


Another force with real religious value in Scotland is, without a doubt, 
the British Broadcasting Company. After nationalization, the BBC fell under 
the leadership of Lord John Reith, a devout and rather single-minded Scot who 
refused to be guided wholly by the principle of giving people exactly what 
they wanted. Lord Reith had two principles: the Christian foundation of the 
common life must be placed at the center of all activity; and there must be 
provision made for what the people “ought” to have as well as for what they 
merely “‘want” now. The latter idea developed into what is called the “Third 
Program” where recently have been heard, in addition to drama, music and 
lectures on an infinite number of technical subjects, V. A. Demant’s lectures 
on “Religion and the Decline of Capitalism,” as one among many able series 
of theological presentations. All new books in religion are reviewed on the 
radio, religious discussions by all kinds of people are heard; one is tempted 
to say that the BBC is more aware of the problems of evangelism in this land 
than is the average church. The broadcasting each day is opened with a short 
prayer and Bible reading, and in the evening it is closed with reading and a 
hymn. The religious broadcasting is consistently good, and in this respect to 
cross the Atlantic from east to west is virtually to come from mountain top 
to valley. 


No report on the life of the church in Scotland would be complete with- 
out a mention of the Iona Community. This relatively small group of minis- 
ters exercise a prophetic function on what seems at times to be a tired and 
slow-moving organized church. “Art thou he that troubleth Israel?” These 
ministers trouble the church of Scotland profoundly. As is well known, it 
it a group mainly devoted to the revitalization of the church in those in- 
dustrial areas where it makes little impact. Some of the techniques of these 
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men may seem odd to the outside observer as this movement has been rather 
markedly influenced by the “Incarnational theology” of the Church of Eng- 
land, particularly the liturgical and healing notes in its program. It has a 
strong political concern —so strong that it often seems to identify the Gos- 
pel with the Labor government. This does not ingratiate the Iona Community 
to many, and it is the only organization open to a young minister who is dis- 
satisfied with the church as it is. There is in the community a note of des- 
perate urgency about the Gospel, which is welcome to the American and 
generally unfamiliar in Scotland. 


Theological Education 

New College, Edinburgh, has for over a generation been a favorite stop- 
ping-place for American students. This is certainly still true; indeed, over 
ninety Americans are enrolled for the fall term this year. This means that 
Americans outnumber Scots in the theological college, and some of the Scot- 
tish students rather wistfully wish their professors were a little more available. 
To a great extent the Americans in Edinburgh tend to keep to themselves, 
and because of this they are not receiving the full advantage of life abroad. 


The University of St. Andrews has just a handful of American students, 
most of who come to study under Prof, Donald M. Baillie. Many Scottish 
students and ministers would agree that Prof. Baillie is the ablest and probably 
most influential theologian in Britain today, and his lectures in systematic 
theology even draw visiting Americans from Edinburgh, a rather bumpy two 
hours away. However, John Baillie, now Principal of New College, Edin- 
burgh, and Prof. James S. Stewart, New Testament professor in the same uni- 
versity, are very real reasons for study in that city. The New Testament 
department in Aberdeen with Prof. A. M. Hunter is outstanding, and Profs. 
Ian Henderson and A. C. Craig in Glasgow are men who are likely to be heard 
from in the theological world. 


There are a number of marked contrasts between seminary study here 
and that at Union. ‘The theological student does not work as hard as the stu- 
dent at Union, nor does he so readily challenge the lecturer. To interrupt 
the lecturer in the middle of a sentence and deliver to the assembled class a 
small lecture of one’s own would be utterly incredible! Christian ethics has 
hardly achieved the importance here that it has in America. It is either looked 
upon as unnecessary, or it has been a kind of baptised Kant. “Anxiety” is a 
foreign word here, and psychology still means psychology of religion and not 
Jung-Fromm-Roberts. 


In conclusion it might be said that it is a very good thing the Pilgrims 
left this island at the time and for the reasons they did. The “Old World” is 
not the “New,” and if an irresponsible American storms into this slower- 
moving life and wishes to tear out a few fireplaces and switch the plumbing 
around, he soon reverses his opinion about coal fires and carefully pre-arranged 
hot baths and learns that perhaps the “Old” after all has something to teach 
the “New.” 
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Report from Pittsburgh -Summer 1950 
By Lawrence H. Canan, Jr. 


IT Is NOW SIX MONTHS since a novel “fish out of water” experiment began in 
I the heart of one of America’s big industrial centers. Alongside what hap- 
pened last month at Cleveland, or the proceedings at Amsterdam in 1948, 
what happened in Pittsburgh will appear of slight importance. But it is pre- 
cisely the unique character of the project in Pittsburgh which marks it as 
part of a growing awareness, and on whose success may depend the health, if 
not the life or death, of American Protestantism itself in the next fifty years. 


That eighteen theological students should be “fish out of water” as work- 
ers in industrial plants diagnoses the nature of the church’s illness. Though 
we know that America is the most industrialized nation in the history of the 
world, few of us (in or out of the church) consciously realize the meaning 
of this phenomenon in terms of the facts of life. And even though the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has given the ex-Federal Council a grant of $100,000 to 
study the relation of Christianity to Economic Life (or, perhaps, the gap 
between them), the Protestant Church needs more than a conciliar “encycli- 
cal” before it can speak effectively to industrial workers on the grass roots 
level. 


““We are here to get first-hand experience of what happens to people in 
industrial cities — why they think and act as they do.” Thus Marshal Scott, 
dean of the Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Relations, greeted us as we 
arrived in Pittsburgh, He had secured laborer’s jobs for us through labor 
and industrial leaders. Ahead of us lay three months of work in industrial 
plants, mainly steel, plus six hours a week of discussion, lectures by Dr. Scott, 
and meetings with leaders of labor, industry, and the church. The integration 
of the work and the discussion-meetings made both of them more helpful, 
but there were problems. For one thing, many of the boys worked on shifts 
all around the clock, and only at one brief moment during an evening meet- 
meeting was the entire group all together from the first until the last week- 
end. This meant that differences in background and job-experience could not 
be pooled quite so freely and fully. There is real danger when one who is in- 
terested in industry works in a plant for a summer, and then, on the basis 
of that one experience develops a complete philosophy toward Industrial Rela- 
tions and Economic Life. The fact that we were a group with different jobs 
served to lend perspective to the question: ““What is it like to be an industrial 
worker in a big city?” 

But this advantage created another disadvantage. We lived together, for 
two months at Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary (United Presbyterian) and for 
five weeks at Western Seminary (Presbyterian, U.S.A.). Most of us managed 
to eat dinner together in the evenings at a local Y.M.C.A. This meant, of 
course, that we saw very little of the life of the average worker outside of 
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the plants. We led dual lives. During the working shifts we were anonymous 
youngsters who had just been hired as laborers during the summer months. 
Off-hours, we were theological students wondering if the church, and we as 
future churchmen, had anything to say to urban wage-earners, and could de- 
velop an effective program for saying it. 

Who were we? A hodge-podge of boys from Union, Yale, Princeton, Mc- 
Cormick, and San Anselmo seminaries, all Presbyterians except for one Congre- 
gationalist and one Methodist from Yale. About three-fifths of the entire 
group were veterans. The varied character of the group from Union shows 
the differences in background and training. Of the six of us, Don Matthews 
had just been graduated with his B.D. degree, Bob Davidson had just finished 
college and was about to enter Union in the fall, Pete Staples had finished a 
year at Bloomfield Seminary and was transferring to Union in the fall, and 
Sam Douglas, Dick Poethig, and I were in mid-passage here. 


The point is, we were the usual unusual conglomeration of men who de- 
cide to go into the ministry, coming out of families representing the whole 
range of America’s middle class (whatever that is!); trained in small church- 
colleges and in large universities; some sure of the faith, others quite uncer- 
tain, a few definite in our ideas of the ministry, most of us wondering what 
a minister is supposed to be and do in our day; ranging politically from 
roughly Republican to roughly party-line, with a general tendency to be just 
left of center (wherever center is these days). Most of us came from cities, 
a few had worked in factories before, but some came from rural areas and 
found working and living in an industrial metropolis a strange experience. 


As workers, we were probably as good as any green employees in such 
jobs. Our general intelligence was a bit higher, we were a bit more eager 
than most, but generally less skilled manually, and our hands, feet, arms and 
legs were less tough. But after the first fatiguing weeks, we learned that it 
takes more sleep for such work than the average activity around a seminary, 
our muscles and callouses became more firm, and we had learned enough about 
our jobs to have some idea of what we were supposed to do between the hours 
of punching in and out on the time cards. 


Since only the top management and personnel people in the companies 
knew who we were, our status with our foremen and other workers was that 
of college kids trying to make a few bucks during the summer. Thus we 
were inescapably different from the men who had worked there for thirty 
years or who looked forward to nothing more than working at such jobs the 
rest of ther lives. But if we had said we were headed for the cloth, we feared 
that our relationships would have been far too artificial to be helpful. 


Perhaps we were a bit “eager.” There were interesting conflicts on this 
point. Traditional Protestant morality dictates working hard, doing a job 
well, etc. We were products of that heritage. But we were also part of a 
post-war era that believes that undue exertion is wrong. In this pattern of 
thought it is not socially correct to be an “eager beaver.” Both of these atti- 
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tudes have merit, as a matter of fact, but we found it difficult to balance the 
two, soft-pedalling the natural inclination to follow the first one. Gradually 
we realized that our fellow-workers appreciated our helpfulness, but were 
loathe to see us set records for three months which would kill them if they 
tried to work at such a pace for thirty or forty years. We had to overcome 
the temptation to prove to all the world that seminary students can be the 
“best industrial workers that ever hit Pittsburgh.” 

For some of us, the attitudes and humor of workers on the job and in 
locker-rooms, etc., were a bit of a shock. One fellow told me that he wondered 
if the men he worked with talked at home the way they did at the plant. 


But by and large, we managed to establish naturally friendly relations 
between ourselves and those with whom we worked. We discovered that 
workers are people, that they can be profound but don’t usually wish to be 
and that they are caught in the sweep of forces, political, social, and economic, 
which they resent and fear like the rest of us. Much of the talk among them 
concerns sports, sex, and the job, but this should not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that they think no further. Rather, the type of acquaintance that devel- 
ops on the basis of such work is not on a profound level as a rule and so few 
of them spend their lunch-hour and other free moments discussing anything 
that smacks of the “ultimate concern.” 


But perhaps it can be said that if there is anything in such a life which 
makes the Gospel tremendously relevant, it is the depersonalization of modern 
industrialization. This is not to suggest that workers are not persons, out of 
whom all humanity has been squeezed. Rather, it involves the system in 
which no man is uniquely valuable, in which the job of any can be done just 
as well by most, and where a man’s security and advancement depends little 
on how well he works, but mostly on the state of the national and interna- 
tional economy, a vast matrix of events and factors over which he canot hope 
to be the master. One man in a plant of ten thousand workers has no chance 
for self-determination of working conditions for the most part. This, in part, 
explains the collectivization of industrial workers in trade unions. Only in 
collective action can the individual find a way to be somebody. For this 
reason, Marshal Scott declared that it is the duty of the Christian worker to 
join a union and participate actively in it, and if there is no union, to organ- 
ize one. 


We were all a bit amazed at the relatively small number of workers who 
actively participated in union activities, except at times of strikes and other 
dramatic crises. Perhaps if, as some UTS grads of the past were inclined to 
think, the labor movement has replaced the church as the hope for the people, 
unions have found themselves with the same problem of maintaining interest 
and devotion as is the case with churches. 


This lack of general zeal is not unrelated to the fact that in an area like 
Pittsburgh, unions are no longer fighting for their very life. They are accepted 
by most people, though in one suburban Presbyterian church an official of the 
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United Steelworkers union is treated as if he were one shade more respectable 


than a bookie! 


But by and large, management has accepted the unions where they al- 
ready exist. In fact, there would seem to be growing recognition of the fact 
that workers have rights, and that the success of any business depends upon 
the welfare and happiness of the workers. The vice-president of a large steel 
company discussed this with us one night, pointing out that it is just as im- 
portant to have happy, satisfied workers, as it is to have good machines, fur- 
naces, and raw materials. When all these factors of production are at their 
peak, ingot-production will reach new highs. Thus, that company makes an 
effort to assure employees of good wages and other benefits: pleasant working 
conditions; supervision that leads to good relationships; etc. Some of us won- 
dered if ingot-production was a noble enough motive for the company to take 
such pride in its employee-relations, but when asked about this the vice-presi- 
dent replied, “‘Let’s be realistic.” Business is business, and enlightened self- 
interest is about as far as such considerations can be carried. 


And what of the churches? Pittsburgh is traditionally a strong center 
of Protestantism (specifically, Presbyterianism), though it now has more 
Roman Catholics than Protestants. But despite the fact that Protestants have 
surveyed the city to death, they have developed practically no overall strategy 
for it. It is the old story in which the churches with enough capital to run 
effective programs are not in the areas where workers live. Dean Scott said, 
“Our churches stand where people lived fifty years ago,” and perhaps their 
programs can stand the same analysis. The North Side, once the “Gold 
Coast” of Pittsburgh, is now a shabby residential area with huge, old, unat- 
tractive churches trying to maintain their independent existence for the sake 
of the offspring of past members. These churches manage to pay a minister, 
and the coal and light bills, but canot afford a program to attract the un- 
churched who live all around them. Denominational support is thrown to the 
development of new churches in the suburbs. Comparatively speaking, the 
attack in the city is half-hearted shadow-boxing. 


Labor Day week-end we spent three days trying to bring the whole sum- 
mer into focus. Discussions were long and heated (and fortunately were 
interrupted by a picnic at which Union plus San Anselmo and Marshal Scott 
nosed out Yale and Princeton in softball). We tried to arrive at some con- 
clusions concerning the needs of workers, the Christian view of economic life, 
and the ministry of the church to an urban-industrial community. For each 
of these areas a summary paper was written, but our disagreements were so 
persistent that we had to agree not to quote from them in their final form, 
lest it be felt that the whole group concurred in them. This caution was ne- 
cessitated by the extreme range of views we held, not by virtue of the state- 
ments being either ultra-revolutionary or conservative. But it illustrates the 
tremendous spread that exists among Protestants in our attitudes towards a 
Christian view of economic life. 
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This is not to suggest that we learned nothing new at Pittsburgh. For all 
of us, regardless of our previous understanding of industry and labor, this 
Seminary Students-in-Industry project provided a real chance to get even 
more than a worm’s-eye view of a cross-section of the world where the church 
must speak a more convincing word. If we believe that God is Sovereign over 
the lives of men and the affairs of men, and that we must preach the Gospel 
to every creature, then we need insights that are not derived from the semi- 
nary curriculum. This summer in Pittsburgh was worth many courses in 
seminary. It does not replace them, but greatly enriches them. 


Next summer, the Presbyterian Institute moves to Pittsburgh again for 
a similar program. Perhaps other denominations will set up similar projects. 
The Institute does not need my recommendation, but for seminarians who are 
thinking of a ministry in an urban-industrial community, this type of summer 
is too valuable to miss. 


QUADRANGLE NEWS 











The offices of Dean of the Faculty 
and Director of Graduate Studies have 
been created by the Board of Directors 
upon recommendation of the Faculty 
for the first time in the history of the 
Seminary, and Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Dr. Frederick C. Grant, respec- 
tively, have been appointed to fill 
them. Dr. Niebuhr has been on the 
Faculty for twenty-two years and is 
the senior member. Within recent 
years he has carried increasingly heavy 
responsibilities in Union’s relationships 
with Columbia University. Dr. Grant 
has been at the Seminary since 1938, 
during which time he has been an ad- 
viser in graduate studies, and since 
1945, chairman of the board. Nearly 
three times as many students are tak- 
ing advanced theological degrees at 
Union today as were studying for 
them ten years ago. The total this 
fall numbers 154. 

The largest enrollment in the Semi- 
nary’s history matriculated for the 
first semester. There are 644 students 
studying at Union, an increase of 


eighteen over a year ago. Of these, 
§21 are candidates for a degree. Vet- 
erans continue to maintain their rep- 
resentation with 231 enrollees. How- 
ever, only 142 are still receiving G. I. 
benefits. Foreign students from twen- 
ty-four countries in addition to the 
territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
are making the Seminary community 
truly “one great fellowship.” A spe- 
cial tea in honor of the sixty-nine na- 
tionals was given in November by the 
ladies of the Faculty. The political 
fortunes of the times are revealed by 
the countries represented. China, 
which oftentimes has had one of the 
largest groups, this year has only two 
members. Japan, on the other hand, 
has ten students studying. A few of 
the other countries included are Ger- 
many, British Guiana, Latvia, Pakistan, 
and Sierra Leone in West Africa. 
% od * * 

Convocation Day on October 25th 
with the installation of six new pro- 
fessors and the laying of the corner- 
stone for Auburn Hall was a milestone 
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in the Seminary’s history. Probably 
never before, certainly not within re- 
cent memory, have so many professors 
been inaugurated at one time. Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, president emeri- 
tus, gave the address at the induction 
service in the James Memorial Chapel. 
Official delegates from a large number 
of theological seminaries and neigh- 
boring institutions, trustees, friends 
and members of the Seminary com- 
munity participated in the ceremonies. 
Those who were inaugurated were Dr. 
Lewis J. Sherrill, Skinner and McAlpin 
professor of practical theology; Dr. 
Frank W. Herriott, professor of re- 
ligoius education and psychology; Dr. 
Mary Ely Lyman, Morris K. Jesup pro- 
fessor of English Bible and dean of 
women students; Dr. Miner Searle 
Bates, professor of missions; Dr. David 
E. Roberts, Marcellus Hartley profes- 
sor of the philosophy of religion; and 
Professor Lootfy Levonian, Henry W. 
Luce visiting professor of world Chris- 
tianity. 

For twenty-five years previously, 
Dr. Sherrill had been a member of the 
Faculty of Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky., In 1930 he 
became dean and was for a time act- 
ing president. He is a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church, (U.S.). After 
having served as executive secretary 
and president, Dr. Sherrill is at pres- 
ent chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. Dr. Lyman is the 
first woman to occupy a chair on the 
Faculty of the Seminary and one of 
the first to hold a full professorship 
in any American theological school. 
Formerly dean of Sweet Briar College 
(Virginia), Dr. Lyman has had a long 
association with Union. In 1919, as 


Miss Mary Redington Ely, she received 
the Bachelor of Divinity degree (mag- 
na cum laude) from the Seminary. 
As the ranking student in her class, 
she was awarded the Philadelphia Trav- 
elling Fellowship. In 1926, she mar- 
ried Dr. Eugene W. Lyman, Marcellus 
Hartley Professor of the philosophy of 
religion at Union, and was herself lec- 
turer in English Bible from 1928 to 
1940. Last summer she was ordained 
to the Congregational - Christian 
Church ministry in the village church 
of Cummington, Mass., where she 
spends her summers. 

For thirty years, Dr. M. Searle Bates 
was professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Nanking under the United 
Missionary Society (Disciples of 
Christ). He is an educator, author 
and expert on Far Eastern affairs. 
Since the end of World War II, Dr. 
Bates has been active in relief and re- 
habilitation work in China, in addition 
to teaching in Nanking and serving 
on the National Christian Council of 
China. He returned to the United 
States this fall. Professor Lootfy Lev- 
onian is professor and dean of the Near 
East School of Theololgy, Beirut, Leb- 
anon. He joins the Faculty of Union 
for the school year of 1950-51. Pro- 
fessor Levonian has lectured in Amer- 
ica previously at the Theological Sem- 
inary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., and the Grad- 
uate School of Theology, Oberlin, 
Ohio. He is the author of a series of 
thirty tracts on religion and morals 
which have been used extensively by 
various missions. Over a half million 
copies have already been printed. Dr. 
Herriott and Dr. Roberts are both 
well known to Union alumni. Dr. 
Herriott joined the Faculty in 1933 
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as instructor in the department of re- 
ligious education and psychology and 
Dr. Roberts in 1936 as instructor in 
philosophy of religion and systematic 
theology. 

+ * * + 

The corner stone for the $500,000 
Auburn Hall was impressively laid by 
Rear Admiral Stanton W. Salisbury, 
chief of Navy chaplains and chairman 
of the Armed Forces Chaplains Board. 
Chaplain Salisbury was a graduate of 
Auburn Theological Seminary in 1916. 
The edifice is being built at the south 
end of the quadrangle. The ceremo- 
nies were conducted on the James 
Memorial Chapel steps before moving 
to the cornerstone site for the actual 
laying. Weir Stewart, vice-president 
of the Auburn Board of Directors and 
a member of the Union Board, spoke 
briefly. He is chairman of the com- 
mittee conducting the financial cam- 
paign for the new building. Dr. Paul 
S. Heath, former president of Auburn 
and now General Presbyter of the Buf- 
falo-Niagara Presbytery, gave the in- 
vocation; and Dr. Harry Lathrop 
Reed, president emeritus of Auburn, 
the dedicatory prayer. Henry H. Steb- 
bins, Jr., president of the Auburn 
Board of Directors and also a member 
of the Union Board, introduced the 
speakers. Information concerning the 
new building was written up in the 
March issue of the Union Review. 

% * coe * 

For the third year, the Auburn ex- 
tension lectures continued to attract 
a large group of alumni, students and 
friends. For six Monday mornings 
during October and November, lec- 
tures were given on “Protestant-Ro- 
man Catholic Tensions.” Such speak- 
ers as Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, 





founder of The Christian Century; 
Dr. George La Piana, professor of 
church history at Harvard; and Dr. 
Robert S. Lynd, professor of sociology 
in the Graduate School of Columbia, 
discussed the current issues of the 
problem. In the following lectures, 
the constructive Protestant strategy 
was then presented by Dr. Kenneth S. 
Latourette, of the Yale Divinity 
School; Dr. John A. Mackay, presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary; and Dr. John Sutherland Bon- 
nell, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. 
+ Lo * % 

Members of the Faculty continue 
heavy schedules outside of the aca- 
demic confines. Dr. R. Pierce Beaver, 
curator of the Missionary Research 
Library travelled through nine coun- 
tries in Scandanavia and Europe dur- 
ing the fall visiting Protestant mis- 
sionary societies, as well as mission 
secretaries, teachers, writers and schol- 
ars. He attended the annual meeting 
of the German Evangelical Missionary 
Council at Neuendettelsau and the 
Nordic Missionary Conference at Oslo. 
He lectured at universities and semi- 
naries and inspected missionary librar- 
ies. 

Dr. Grant addressed a mass gather- 
ing of 4,000 people on November Sth 
at the annual Heritage Day observ- 
ances at Mobile, Ala. He spoke on 
“The Protestant Heritage,” and stated 
that Protestantism’s chief aims are the 
“cleansing, rationalizing, democratiz- 
ing and unifying of the church.” Dr. 
Herriott has been appointed chairman 
of the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Protestant Council of 
the City of New York. Dr. McNeill 
delivered the Chancellor’s lectures at 
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Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
October 23rd to 26th, on “Major 
Movements in Modern Christianity.” 
Dr. McNeill was on the Queen’s Fac- 
ulty from 1920 to 1922. He is also 
one of the contributing authors of the 
two-volume history of the ecumenical 
movement which is now in preparation 
by the World Council of Churches. 
Dr. Niebuhr is chairman of the re- 
settlement campaign for exiled pro- 
fessionals, sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee. A fund of 
$1,600,000 is to be raised for the pur- 
pose of bringing to this country 2,000 
of the most talented professional men 
and women among Europe’s displaced 
persons. Dr. Niebuhr and Dr. Bennett 
have been named two of the theol- 
ogians who will collaborate with econ- 
omists in a three-year study on the re- 
lation of Christian ethics to economic 
life under a grant of $100,000 by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The study is 
under the direction of the Federal 
Council. Six books are planned, one 
each in the following five areas to be 
published before December, 1952: the 
goals of economic life, the value cri- 
teria which people use and the prob- 
lems of conscience they face in mak- 
ing economic decisions, the social re- 
activity, the places of organized eco- 
nomic groups in modern life and the 
sponsibilities of individuals in economic 
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standard of living as related to the 
content of consumption in modern so- 
ciety. The sixth book evaluating the 
total study is planned for in 1953. 
Each volume will contain a critical 
analysis by Dr. Niebuhr. 

Dr. Tillich delivered the famed 
Terry Lectures at Yale University. 
The general subject of his lecture 
series was “The Courage to Be,” an 
inquiry into the human situation. The 
four sub-titles were: “Being and Cour- 
age,” “The Courage To Be a Part,” 
“The Courage ‘To Be Oneself,” and 
“The Courage to Accept Acceptance.” 


President Van Dusen addressed the 
delegates who attended the organiza- 
tional session of the new Tennessee 
Council of Churches at Nashville, 
November 15th. Representing nine 
Protestant denominations, the council 
will seek to promote Christian unity, 
provide an inter-church cooperative 
agency for special programs, study the 
religious needs of Tennessee and devise 
plans through which these needs can 
be met. Dr. Van Dusen also addressed 
the sixty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Presbyterian Synod of New York on 
“Prospects for the Christian Ministry.” 
The Westminster Press has named Dr. 
Van Dusen as one of its judges in its 
annual $7,500 Westminster Fiction 
Award Contest. 











A Statement on the “Loyalty Oath” 


A number of the members of the faculty of Union Theological Seminary 
have sent the following endorsement of the statement made by Protestant theo- 
logical faculties in the State of California on the problems of academic free- 
dom in the University of California. 

We, the undersigned members of the faculty of Union Theological Semi- 
nary desire to associate ourselves with the statement of the professors in Prot- 
estant theological faculties in the State of California concerning the action of 
the Regents in expelling members of the faculty of the University of Cal- 
ifornia because of their refusal to sign the “loyalty oath.” 

The statement of the theological professors in California is as follows: 
“Being mindful of the tradition of our Church in defense of the liberties of 
the human mind and spirit, 

“We do hereby affirm our sympathy with the members of the faculty of the 
University of California who have been unjustly expelled for failure to sign 
the loyalty oath, and do repudiate the action of the Regents in so expelling 
them. 

“We can understand a desire to exclude from the faculty any person who is 
hostile to the academic ideals of a democracy. 

“But we cannot understand the expulsion, in the name of patriotism, of fac- 
ulty members who are officially cleared of subversive intent, and whose record 
as loyal Americans is beyond reproach. 

“We appreciate the desire of the Regents to devise a mechanism which shall 
keep off the faculty all persons who are traitors to the ideals of liberty and 
of truth which are essential to the academic profession in any free land. 
“But we regard as contradictory, ridiculous, and intolerable the punishment 
of ‘recalcitrance’ of faculty members who refuse to comply with a device 
which does not clearly exclude such traitors, but which does obviously ex- 
clude many loyal persons. Therefore, we commend Governor Warren and 
President Sproul for their courageous stand on this issue, and we commend 
all those Regents who stood with them; 


“And we invite the Regents of the University of California to correct immedi- 
ately a grave injustice against loyal citizens on the faculty, against the Uni- 
versity itself, and against’ freedom and democracy everywhere.” 


Lewis J. Sherrill James Muilenburg 
Paul J. Tillich Richard J. Kroner 
Reinhold Niebuhr Frank W. Herriott 
John C. Bennett G. William Webber 
Paul E. Scherer Mary Ely Lyman 
Samuel L. Terrien George A. Buttrick 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr. Robert T. Handy 
Walter S. Davison Frederick C. Grant 
Minear S. Bates Cyril C. Richardson 
Robert M. Brown David E. Roberts 


John T. McNeill 
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A Letter From China 


The following is an excerpt from a letter received at the seminary from 
a former Chinese student. 


Yenching University 
School of Religion 
Peking, China 

Oct. 31, 1950 


It is over a year since I returned to my father-land and my mother school. 
I must first of all apologize for not having been able to write to all of you 
upon my return. It has been a busy and exciting year for me here in Yen- 
ching. The mosaic of things flamboyant and illusive makes one feel confused 
at times. But as a whole the situation is brightening. There is new life and 
new awakening in every corner of the church. Christians have begun to take 
their religion seriously. A desire to see a vitally revived and indigenous church 
is expressed everywhere. In Yenching ten small fellowship groups are keep- 
ing their morning watch daily from 7:17-7:35 a.m., followed by a period of 
morning prayer from 7:35-7:55 a.m., with unusually good attendance. Re- 
vival meetings and Christian student conferences have been held here in Yen- 
ching during the past months, and many of them carefully planned and 
conducted by the alumni of the School of Religion. Fellowship-groups are 
thriving in the city and also in Tientsin. Visits were paid to Jesus Homes, to 
the churches of the “Little Flocks” and other rural churches. 


We are very much moved by the saintly life of the members of the Jesus 
Homes. There are now over 105 such “homes” all over China. The oldest 
and largest one we visited in Shantung consists of over 500 members. Qual- 
ification for membership consists in denouncing private property and worldly 
pride, etc. Their saintly and sacrificial life puts us to shame. Indeed they are 
modern saints of the St. Francis type. They have opened a new chapter in 
the history of the Chinese Church. We have many things to learn from 
them humbly. 


Other symptoms of religious awakening are perceivable. I believe it is the 
work of the Holy Spirit. We need only love and faith to maintain it. Of 
course, the task is not easy, and we are sometimes bewildered and disheartened. 
Your prayers are especially needed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Davin K. Y. Fane 
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ALUMNUS RECOMMENDS FOREIGN FELLOWSHIP PROJECT 
FOR CHURCHES 


For ministers and churches who are looking for a new and stimulating 
benevolence project, I heartily commend the establishment of a foreign fellow- 
ship at Union Seminary. 


Three years ago this was done by our church. The purpose of such fel- 
lowships is to make it possible for a leader of one of the younger churches 
abroad to come to this country and to Union Seminary for a year of graduate 
study. 


A list of possible candidates was submitted to our church by the Semi- 
nary, and our Benevolence Committee selected as the first appointee The Rev- 
erend A. E. Inbanathan of the Church of South India. Mr. Inbanathan was 
a happy choice. He was young, intelligent, and with an attractive personality. 
Union Seminary was near enough for him to make occasional visits to our 
church. He took part with distinction in the World Wide Communion serv- 
ice shortly after his arrival. In the course of the year he won a place of real 
affection and esteem in our congregation. The fellowship project had been 
successfully launched. 


Last year David and Lydia Sheng from China were the holders of the 
fellowship. Both of them were students at the Seminary in preparation for 
service in their homeland, where they hope ultimately to be able to establish 
the first school of sacred music. Their friendly spirit and delightful sense of 
humor, together with their love of music, won for them a place of real friend- 
ship among our church people. 


This year the fellowship has been awarded to The Reverend Yasuji Ichi- 
kawa, pastor of the largest Christian church in Osaka, Japan. His participa- 
tion in the World Wide Communion service on October 1st gave added mean- 
ing and impressiveness to this occasion. Letters from some of his people in 
Osaka, with pictures of his church buildings, have also been received and 
have helped to establish a bond between our respective congregations. 

After three years of testing, I am convinced that the foreign fellowship 
idea has a four-fold value. It provides for an able and promising church leader 
a year of graduate study at “the greatest seminary on earth.” It fosters in- 
ternational goodwill. It provides the Seminary with additional means for 
carrying out its mission. It gives the particular church a new and inspiring 
outlet for the spirit of Christian service and benevolence. All of this for $1,200! 

All in all, I regard this as one of the most outstanding and useful features 
of our church program. Where one church cannot provide a full fellowship, 
several churches can combine for this purpose. Try it! 


Epwin O. KENNEDY ’24 
Minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
Englewood, New Jersey 
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ALUMNI NOTES 





has begun. 





THE ANNUAL ALUMNI FUND 
A gratifying response to the first appeal mailed November 20th 


In the first two weeks of the campaign 


170 alumni have contributed $1664.28. 
830 more alumni must give $6335.72 


before May Ist to reach our 
DOUBLE GOAL FOR 1950-1951 


1000 CONTRIBUTORS — $8000 
Have you contributed? 


Checks should be made payable to Union Theological Seminary and 
sent to the Alumni Office, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Do it now! 








The regular autumn meeting of 
alumni in the New York area was 
held at the Seminary on October 25, 
1950, in order that our alumni in the 
vicinity of New York might be able 
to attend the Seminary convocation 
held that day for the installation of 
six new professors as members of the 
faculty. Because of the Convocation 
program, no special program for the 
alumni was arranged. Those present 
attended the morning and afternoon 
services in the Chapel and the lunch- 
eon for faculty and guests in the re- 
fectory. A brief business meeting for 
alumni was held after the luncheon, 
at which plans were made to secure 
contributions for the Annual Alumni 
Fund this year and for the next meet- 
ing of this group of our alumni, which 
will be held at the Seminary on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1951. 
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While visiting Indianapolis and 
Nashville on speaking engagements in 
those cities early in November, Dr. 
Van Dusen met with groups of alumni 
in both cities. In Indianapolis on No- 
vember 7th he was the guest at a din- 
ner for alumni arranged by Walter 
Watson Sikes ’33, and two days later 
was the guest at a luncheon in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., arranged by Thomas Cal- 
houn Barr ’29. 

% a * + 

When Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin was 
filling speaking engagements in Can- 
ada recently, he was the luncheon 
guest at the University Club in Tor- 
onto of a number of alumni in that 
city. At this meeting an Alumni As- 
sociation in Canada was established of 
which John McNab ’20 was elected 
president, and Clarence Heber Dick- 
inson ’25 was elected secretary. 








At the time of the 68th meeting of 
the Synod of New York, held in 
Rome, N. Y., alumni of Union and 
Auburn held an informal breakfast at 
the Hotel Stanwix on October 19th. 
Due to a railroad accident Dr. Van 
Dusen, who was to have been the 
guest speaker, was unable to be pres- 
ent. He spoke later, however, at the 
closing session of the Synod. The 
alumni breakfast was arranged by 


John Frelick °48 who presided, and 
John E. Bauer ’50. 
ce * od * 

The annual luncheon meeting for 
Union and Auburn alumni in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the New Jersey 
Synod was held at the Hotel Madison 
in Atlantic City, N. J., on October 
24, 1950. Alfred J. Sadler 04 presided 
and the principal address was by 
Morgan P. Noyes ’20 of Montclair, 
N. J. 





1883 

Ezekiel Deyo Van Dyck died in 
April, 1950 in New Haven, Ct., in 
his ninety-third year. Ordained in 
1884 by the Presbytery of Albany, 
N. Y., he served as the pastor of 
churches in Carlisle, Johnsonville, 
Greenville, and Newburgh in the state 
of New York. After retirement from 
active service, he resided in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Newburgh, N. Y., and in 
Newton, N. J. 


1896 

Oliver Hart Bronson died at his 
home in Santa Barbara, Cal., October 
21, 1950, after a long illness. He was 
eighty years old. Ordained to the 
ministry of the Congregational Church 
in 1898, he served as pastor of both 
Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches in Ohio, Connecticut, New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
California. He had also served for 
several years on the faculties of Yale- 
in-China and Peking University. In 


1927 Occidental College gave him the 
degree of doctor of theology. 


1913 


George Hamilton Scofield died on 
October 15, 1950, in Yakima, Wash. 
Ordained to the Presbyterian ministry 
in 1912, he served as pastor at High- 
land N. Y., from 1913 to 1922, and 
at Goshen, N. Y. from 1922 to 1930. 
In 1930 he was called to be the min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Walla Walla, Wash., where he 
served for seventeen years. Failing 
health required that he reduce his ac- 
tivities in 1947, so he assumed the pas- 
torate that year of a smaller parish in 
Yakima, Wash., where he served for 
two years. 

1944 

Henry Kelman Holmes died on June 
6, 1950, following a prolonged illness. 
After a year of study at the Seminary, 
he entered the teaching profession 
serving on the staff of a school in 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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CLASS NOTES 


1906 
Henry Arthur Pearce recently cele- 
brated the thirtieth anniversary of his 
pastorate at Patterson Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church in West Orange, N.J. 
1908 
Frank Woolley Murtfeldt, for the 
past seven years minister of Erskine 
Memorial Church at Tryon, N. C., 
recently retired from the active min- 
istry and is living in Newburgh, N.Y. 
Lucius Chapin Porter is now living 
in Beloit, Wisconsin, having returned 
from his work at Yenching Univers- 
ity China. 
1909 
John Ewing Steen recently moved 
from Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. to Haver- 
ford, Pa., where he resides at 611 Rail- 
road Ave. 
1910 
Walter Sleeper Rounds recently re- 
signed the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Haydenville, Mass. 
He is retiring from the active ministry 
after fifty years of service. 
1911 
Charles Arthur Carriel has just com- 
pleted a term of service as the Moder- 
ator of the Presbyterian Synod of 
Florida. 


William Henry Perry reports that 
he is now living at Savannah, N. Y. 
1913 
Arthur Otis Stockbridge retired 
from active service in the Presbyterian 
ministry last November, and is now 
living in Pattersonville, N. Y. 
1914 
Jobn Wallace Suter, for the past 
six years dean of the National Cathe- 


dral in Washington, D.C., has recently 
become the rector of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church in Hopkinton, Mass. 


1917 
Stanley Burtis Hazzard was given 
the honorary degree of doctor of di- 
vinity at Colgate University at Found- 
ers’ Day last September. 
1919 
Emerson Olds Houser, was minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
La Grange, Ill., resigned recently to 
become the associate minister of the 
Irvington Presbyterian Church in In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Jerome Davis has been visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Colorado 
during the past academic year. 


James Christopher Healey was paid 
a tribute for his long service as chap- 
lain to seamen when a plaque in his 
honor was unveiled in the chapel at 
Seamen’s House, New York City, last 
October. 

John McNab, editor of the Presby- 
terian Record, published in Toronto, 
Canada, has recently published a book 
entitled “Our Priceless Heritage.” 
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SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY 


hE EP PE OE 


By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK. With memorable insights 
and understanding Dr. Buttrick here analyzes our great 
Christian affirmations — showing what these have meant 
in the past, their development, what they should mean 
today — and examines the Lord’s Prayer as the supreme 
expression of Christian faith. A brilliant, penetrating ex- 
position of our fundamental Christian beliefs — a forceful 
statement of our basic relationships to God and to each 
other, and the motivations that should govern them. 
Ready Jan. 29. $2.75 
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CHRISTIAN LOVE 
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By PAUL E. JOHNSON. Blending sound religious and 
psychological insights, Christian Love examines the mean- 
ing of Christian love in terms of present-day psychology 
and sociology — and its practical, constructive application 
to the basic problems of life. A significant book for 
pastors, parents, teachers, all thoughtful readers. Ready 
Jan. 25. $3.00 
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A Life of Martin Luther 
The 1950 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award Winner 
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By RONALD H. BAINTON. “Exciting biography... 
an invaluable historical contribution.” — Christian Cen- 
tury. Richly illustrated with rare woodcuts and en- 
gravings, with abundant excerpts from Luther’s most 
significant writings. 424 Paces. $4.75 
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A TREASURY 
OF SERMON ILLUSTRATIONS 


ed 


Edited by CHARLES L. WALLIS. Over 2,400 vivid, 
quotable stories, poems, epigrams, and anecdotes, covering 

/ 450 major subjects — alphabetically arranged, completely 
indexed and cross referenced. Five convenient, time- 
saving indexes: THe CHRISTIAN YEAR, CHILDREN’S STORIES, 

! Hymn Stories, INDEX OF NAMES, and INDEX OF TOPICs. 
i $40 Paces. $3.50 
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1921 

John Baker Hanna, who was form- 
erly minister of the Congregational 
Church in Portland, N. Y., has trans- 
ferred to the ministry of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and is now 
minister-in-charge of St. Mary’s Epis- 
copal Church in Gowanda, N. Y. 

John Charles Schroeder, since 1942 
master of Calhoun College, Yale Uni- 
versity, and chairman of the Under- 
graduate Department of Religion since 
1946, was appointed the first incum- 
bent of the John A. Hoober Profes- 
sorship of Religion. 

Alfred Washington Wasson is now 
professor of missions at the Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Tex. 


1922 
Robert Hayes Dunn, rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., since 1942, was re- 
cently elected president of the New 
Hampshire Council of Churches. 


1929 
Don Marquis Chase was installed as 


the minister of Trinity Methodist 
Church in Colusa, Cal., last June. 


1931 
Wayne Stevenson White, for the 
past twelve years pastor of the West- 
chester Methodist Church in New 
York City, was installed as the minis- 
ter of the Methodist Church in Roslyn, 
N. Y., last September. 


1932 


Martyn Decker Keeler has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of North Pres- 
byterian Church in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Carl Martenson has accepted a call 
as associate pastor of the Park Con- 
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gregational Church in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Edouard Georges Oechsner de Con- 
inck has recently sent word that he is 
again serving at the Paris Mission lo- 
cated at Fihaonana, Madagascar. After 
a furlough of two years in France, he 
returned in 1949 to serve as military 
chaplain of the forces in Madagascar 
and during that period was granted 
the title of Chevalier in the colonial 
order of L’Etoile Noire. 


1933 
Wallace Taylor McAfee was ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Ia., last year. 


1934 
Ruth Elizabeth Graham has re- 
turned to her position on the faculty 
of Hanover College, Hanover, Ind., 
after completing two years of ad- 
vanced study at Union Seminary. 


Ella Frances Thompson has been ap- 
pointed the director of a new project 
for the training of ministers in the 
Philippine Islands, and will have her 
headquarters at Oroquieta, Misamis 
Occidental, Mindanao, P. I. 


1936 

Seth Carlyle Edwards, principal of 
Cuttingham College and Divinity 
School, Suakko, Liberia, is now on a 
speaking tour in America. 

James Rattray Guthrie is now as- 
sistant professor of Christian Educa- 
tion at Emmanuel College, Toronto. 


1937 
Frederick Irving Kuhns recently 
joined the staff of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, and is living in Iowa 
City, Ia. 








1939 

John Lincoln Harman has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Montpelier 
High School, Montpelier, Vt., where 
he is teaching English. 

Bertram Elijah Humphries, minister 
of Trinity Congregational Church in 
East Orange, N. J., was recently 
elected president of the Protestant 
Church Council of East Orange. 

Thomas Kirkland Thompson is now 
serving as pastor of the United Church 
of Christ, Congregational, in Crans- 
ton, R. I., a new mission church. 

1940 

Oliver George Powell was installed 
as the minister of the Central Cong- 
regational Church in Worcester, Mass., 
last September. 

Charles Roy Stinnette, Jr., formerly 
chaplain at the University of Roch- 
ester, has recently been called to be 
the rector of the Episcopal Church of 
the Ascension in Rochester, N. Y. 

1941 

Walter Stuart Barr, Jr., has become 
minister of the Presbyterian Church in 
Jackson, Ohio. 

1942 

John Rainer Bodo is a teaching fel- 

low in Ecumenics at Princeton Theo- 





logical Seminary where he is complet- 
ing work for the Th.D. degree. 

John Harland Sardeson was recently 
re-elected president of the Central 
Conference of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York. 

1943 


Merlin Ammon Ditmer, Jr., has re- 
turned to the chaplaincy in the U. S. 
Navy. 

Wendell Q. Halverson was installed 
as minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church in La Grange, Ill., last Octo- 
ber. Emerson O. Houser ’19, formerly 
pastor of this church assisted in the 
service. 


Robert Kenneth Wilson, chaplain in 
the U. S. Navy, now stationed at 
Chincoteague, Va., reports that he 
served a tour of duty at the Naval 
Station at Subic Bay, P. I., for two 
years before being transferred to his 
present post last March. 


1944 

Everett Ayers Dakan has been ap- 
pointed student counsellor at Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College in 
New York City. 

Rebecca Hamphill Davis, who was 
formerly director of religious educa- 
tion for the Episcopal diocese of Iowa, 
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is now working in Baltimore, Md., 
where she is the director of religious 
education at Memorial Church and 
the Church of Our Saviour. 


Robert Morrison DeWolf has been 
called to the pastorate of the First 
Methodist Church in Dunsmuir, Cal. 


Mary Van Campen Heilner has re- 
signed her position at the Episcopal 
Church of Atonement in Westfield, 
Mass., to become a staff member of an 
International Christian center for 
young people in Petzen, Germany. 

1945 

Hugh Stewart Barbour has accepted 
an appointment as instructor in the 
department of Biblical History at 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Darrel McCorkell, who was ap- 
pointed last July as pastor of the Em- 
manuel Methodist Church in San 
Bernardino, Cal., has for some weeks 
been hospitalized at the Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn. 


1946 
Walter Frank Reif has been called 
as pastor of Emmanuel Evangelical 
and Reformed Church in Irvington, 
N. J. He was formerly preaching at 
St. Matthew’s Church in Cumberland, 
Md. 
1947 
Kenneth Ernst Bishop was installed 
as minister of education at Salem 
Evangelical and Reformed Church in 
Rochester, N. Y., last September. 


Edmond L. Cherbonnier has been 
appointed to the faculty of Vassar 
College in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


E. John Yuells, formerly assistant 
pastor of Park Congregational Church 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., is now min- 
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ister of the First Congregational 
Church in Rochester, Mich. 
1948 


Vance Edgar Allen Geier has been 
appointed minister to Congregational- 
Evangelical and Reformed students at 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 


Charles Negley Geisler, Jr. is now 
pastor of the Federated Church in 
Randolph and the Methodist Church 
in East Randolph, N. Y. 


William Horosz has accepted a call 
to become the pastor of the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Churches in Holli- 
daysburg and Williamsburg, Pa. 


Robert George Mickey was ap- 
pointed instructor in the Department 
of Religion at Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa., last September. 


David Hughes Newson, for the 
past two years assistant minister of 
the Huguenot Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Pelham, N. Y., has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of Watchung 
Presbyterian Church in Bloomfield, 
N. J. 

1949 

Cornelius Oliver Berry has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of Mt. Carmel 
Presbyterian Church in Newark, N. J. 


Walter Roland Foster is deacon in 
charge of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
in Athens, Tenn. 


Paul S. Heins was ordained to the 
priesthood in St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, Remington, Va., last July. 
He and his wife, Claire Pearson Mar- 
vin, U.T.S. °49, are now living at 
Brandy, Va. 


Lorraine Le Mar is now teaching in 
the department of Humanities at the 
University of Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 








Laura Ella Richmond is now church 
assistant at the First Baptist Church 
in Rockville Center, L. I., N. Y. 

1950 

John Linden Aalfs is the pastor of 
two rural Presbyterian churches in 
New York State, one at Salem, the 
other at Hebron. He was married to 
Joan Wilkinson last June in St. Paul, 
Minn. They are living at the manse 
in Salem, N. Y. 

Mary Elizabeth Bell is the director 
of Christian Education at the Episco- 
pal Church of the Advent in Browns- 
ville, Tex. 

Moses Samuel Belton has been ap- 
pointed registrar of Johnson C. Smith 
University in Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomas Edward Brooks has been 
named regional secretary of the newly 
created African Division of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, which 
services about six hundred African 
students studying in the United States 
on three-year grants from the Carne- 
gie Corporation and the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. 

Arthur Durand Carkeek is an in- 
structor in organ and sacred music at 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Frances Linwood Cartner is now the 
organist and minister of music at the 
Green Street Baptist Church in High 
Point, N. C. 

Elwood Eugene Case is a member 
of the ministerial staff at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Glens Falls, 
N. Y. 

Arthur Henry Christman is the or- 
ganist at Christ Episcopal Church in 
Riverdale, New York City. 

John Robert Collins is an associate 
minister at the University Presbyter- 
ian Church in Madison, Wis. 

Robert Lee Creal was ordained to 
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the Presbyterian ministry by the Pres- 
bytery of Hudson, N. Y., in Septem- 
ber, and has assumed the full duties 
of the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
Church in West Haverstraw, N. Y. 

John Marion Deason has been instal- 
led as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Portville, N. Y. 

Simon John De Vries has accepted 
a call to be the minister of the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church in Prairie City, 
Iowa. 

Marguerite C. Gordon is the di- 
rector of religious education at Mt. 
Olivet Baptist Church in New York 
City. 

Edythe Rachel Grady has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of music 
and head of the Junior Music Depart- 
ment at Tennessee A. and I. State Col- 
lege in Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

Laurence Grooters is associate pro- 
fessor of music at Central College, 
Pella, Ia. 

Carl Frederick Gunther is serving 
as a chaplain in the U. S. Army, and 
is stationed at Ft. Devens, Mass. 

Annie Marie Hainsworth is the 
chapel organist and an instructor in 
music at Wheaton College, Norton, 
Masss. 

Donald Lawrence Helseth is the as- 
sociate minister of East Dallas Chris- 
tian Church, Dallas, Tex. 

Charles Leroy Hickman, Jr., is the 
minister of music at Central Congre- 
gational Church in Worcester, Mass. 

Grace Irene Keefer is the director 
of religious activities at Storrs Cong- 
regational Church, Storrs, Conn. 

William Carl Knobloch is the minis- 
ter of Marathon Larger Parish, which 
consists of four rural parishes in 
Wisconsin. He is living at Edgar, 
Wis. 
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Joseph Williams Lasley has been ap- 
pointed to the pastorate of Moores’ 
Chapel Methodist Church near Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Dorothea Eleanor Lawshe is the Jun- 
ior High director of the Y. W. C. A. 
staff in Ridgewood, N. J. 

Margaret Elizabeth McBride has 
been appointed director of religious 
education of the Episcopal diocese of 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Donald Leroy Mathews has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of North Pres- 
byterian Church in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Sarah Miller Newton has been in- 
stalled as minister of music at Emory 
Methodist Church, East End, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Grace Megumi Ofa is serving as the 
director of religious education at the 
East Williston Community Church, 
East Williston, L. I. 

David Lecour Parker is the minister 
of St. Paul’s Methodist Church in 
West New York, N. J. 

Mary Irene Parker is the director of 
Christian education at St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church in Reidsville, N. C. 

John Grier Quay is serving as a field 
counsellor with the Big Brother Move- 
ment in New York City. 

Clinton McCay Ritchie, Jr., is the 
associate director of Cornell Univers- 
ity United Religious Work, Ithaca, 
N. ¥. 

Emani Sambayya is now serving as 
professor of Old Testament and vice- 
principal of Bishop’s College in Cal- 
cutta, India. 1 

Sidney Herbert Shears is again serv- 
ing as a chaplain in the U. S. Navy. 
He reports that he expects to be sta- 
tioned at the Naval Receiving Station 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Randolph Stewart Smith is dean of 
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the chapel and professor of religion at 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 

Bruce Harold Stearns is pastor of 
the Methodist Church in Fishkill, 
N. Y. 

David Fowler Swartz is the minister 
of the Yancey County Parish at 
Burnsville, N. C. 

Kenneth Todd Taylor is the assist- 
ant chaplain of Amherst College and 
associate minister of the First Cong- 
regational Church in Amherst, Mass. 

Polly Stebbins Telford is a field 
worker in the department of Chris- 
tian education in the Diocese of South 
Florida. 

Ralph Steward Thorn, Jr., is pastor 
of Castle Heights Methodist Church 
in White Plains, N. Y. 

Frederick Grandon Traut has been 
called to the pastorate of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical and Reformed Church in 
Roanoke, Va. 

Robert Crews Vaughan, Jr., is min- 
ister of Pryor Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Crewe, Va. 

Murray Moses Walters is the pastor 
of Woodycrest Methodist Church in 
New York City. 

Alfred Dudley Ward is the director 
of studies in the Department of Church 
and Economic Life of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ. 
He is also serving as the assistant 
minister of the Methodist Church in 
Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 

Moina MacPherson Ware is director 
of Christian education at St. James 
Episcopal Church in Alexandria, La. 

Charles Lafayette Winters, Ir., is 
chaplain to Episcopal students at 
Rhode Island State College and vicar 
of St. John’s Chapel at Saunderstown, 
R. IL. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 8) 


1512 will not fail to keep the reader 
under excitement and to enlist his 
warm interest in Luther’s personality. 
Less adequate is the treatment of the 
quarter century from the Wartburg 
to the Reformer’s death. No biogra- 
phy of Luther is livelier than this one. 
It will undoubtedly prove both popu- 
lar and useful, and it should have a 
wide influence in correcting the mis- 
statements widely circulated regarding 
him. 

The work is provided with nearly 
100 admirably selected illustrations, 
most of which are taken from con- 
temporary cartoons. These add much 
to the reader’s satisfaction and not a 
little to his understanding. Printing, 
manufacture and proof reading are ex- 
cellent. The purchaser will correct 
“Marlburg” to “Marburg,” p. 15, 
“secretaries” to “‘sectaries,” p. 238, 
and “flaunting” to “flouting,” p. 317. 

Joun T. McNeErLu 


Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, 
edited by H. H. Rowley. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950, 
206 pp. $4.00. 


The essays contained in this volume 
were presented to Theodore H. Robin- 
son on his sixty-fifth birthday by his 
colleagues of the Society for Old Test- 
ament Study. Hebrew prophecy had 
a special interest for Professor Robin- 
son, and to its understanding he made 
some of his most distinctive contribu- 
tions. For his researches into the ecs- 
tatic character of the prophetic exper- 
ience, the analysis of the literary 
materials, theological interpretation, 
and the sources of prophetic thinking 


he has left us all in debt. 
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The book contains thirteen essays, 
all of them by scholars of recognized 
standing. W. F. Albright presents an 
acute reconstruction of the Hebrew 
text with accompanying translation 
and invaluable notes. G. Henton 
Davies has something new to say about 
Yahwistic tradition in the eighth cen- 
tury prophets, especially the place of 
faith in that tradition. A. R. Johnson 
succeeds in rescuing the much under- 
estimated poem in Jonah 2 from neg- 
lect, and explains it as an expression 
of cultic phantasy. H. H. Rowley con- 
tributes a sober discussion of the most 
difficult of all problems in the Book 
of Jeremiah, viz., the prophet’s rela- 
tion to the Deuteronomic reforms. 
Norman H. Snaith’s essay on the Serv- 
ant songs suffers from an extreme 
view of literary atomism, and C. R. 
North devotes his discussion to the 
important theme of “the former 
things” and “the latter things” in 
Second Iasiah. Johannes Pedersen com- 
pares the role played by inspired per- 
sons among Israelites and among the 
Arabs. The book closes with a chron- 
ological bibliography of Professor Rob- 
inson’s works. James MuILENBURG 
Living as Comrades, by Daniel John- 

son Fleming. New York, Agricul- 

tural Missions, Inc., 1950. 180 pp. 
$1.50. 

In a framework of community rela- 
tionships Christianly understood, our 
own Professor Fleming presents the ex- 
perience and recent counsel of more 
than a hundred varied missionaries, 
with the directive of simplicity in 
housing and food, and of freedom 
from costly equipment. Suggestive for 
home folks, too. 

M. S. BaTEs 
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Hebrew Origins, by Theophile James 
Meek. Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1950, 246 pp. $3.00 


The first edition of Professor Meek’s 
Hebrew Origins has been out of print 
for several years. The reviewer long 
ago urged the publisher to bring out 
another printing, but alas, the plates 
had been destroyed. Now Professor 
Meek has brought out a completely re- 
written edition, and the result is an 
even better book than the first. Use 
is made of the more recent archaeolog- 
ical materials like the Eshnunna laws 
and the Mari inscriptions. The Ugari- 
tic materials are used to greater ad- 
vantage than before. Pritchard’s vol- 
ume to which Meek contributed is 
often referred to. The documentation 
is fuller, but held down to minimum 
limits. In six illuminating and schol- 
arly chapters Meek discusses the ori- 
gins of the Hebrew people, the He- 
brew God, the Hebrew preisthood, 
Hebrew prophecy, and Hebrew mono- 
theism. No other book treats these 
subjects more conveniently and at- 
tractively and in some instances more 
convincingly. 

Meek continues to maintain his own 
view of the origins of the Yahweh 
cult. He contends valiantly against 
the familiar Kenite theory. This seems 
to me the least successful part of the 
book. There certainly are difficulties 
with the Kenite view, but Meek’s ob- 
jections do not appear-to the writer 
convincing. Yet the two views, that 
usually associated ~rith the name of 
Karl Budde and Meek’s, may be made 
to supplement each other. It is possi- 
ble, indeed, that the extension of Yah- 
weh’s power proceeded somewhat 


along the lines that Meek so persua- 
sively describes. In his discussion of 
Hebrew monotheism, which is brought 
up to date, Meck certainly has the 
better of the argument with Albright, 
who has consistently contended for a 
Mosaic origin. 

Here at Union Hebrew Origins has 
been required reading for all first-year 
Old Testament students, and we have 
had to resort to mimeographing certain 
chapters since the book was not avail- 
able. Now we have an even better 
book, one which all Old Testament 
students should possess, read, and study 
with great care. Every page is re- 
warding, not least of all where the 
evidence does not seem conclusive. 

JaMEs MuILENBURG 


The Kingdom Without End, by Rob- 
ert Elliot Fitch. Scribner’s, 1950, 
137 pp. $2.50. 


This crisp essay, with a thesis of 
“the continuous creative activity of 
God, which is normative within and 
regulative of the processes of history,” 
is an analysis of the relevance of Jer- 
emiah 9: 23,24 to our culture. 

From a chapter on “The Living 
God,” it moves to a chapter each on 
four prides: of power, possession, in- 
tellect, and spirit. Pride is an “in- 
ordinate delight in a good,” to the 
exclusion of other goods and 

... the delight of the proud man 

is a delight in himself, whereby 

he comes to think himself not an 

image of God but the very origi- 
nal of the deity. 


The four prides are delightfully paral- 
led to the language of the street: the 
Tough Guy, the Fat Cat, the Wise 
Guy, and the Holy Joe. 
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In the chapter on pride of intellect, 
much of modern science becomes ““The 
New Monasticism,” set apart from the 
world and values by a discipline, an 
attitude, and a language. Dr. Fitch 
also turns incisive remarks against 
skepticism, a psychology of “adjust- 
ment,”- and John Dewey (who, with 
Reinhold Niebuhr, is basic in his 
thought). Dewey, he says, can never 
understand religion or war, the god 
and the beast in man. 

The answer to the prides is “The 
Kingdom Without End,” showing su- 
periority in spirit, intellect, worldly 
care, and power: a fellowship and a 
culture delighting in righteousness, 
justice, love, beauty, truth, freedom, 
and joy. 

This book, a sheer delight to read, 
points beyond itself and its brief com- 
pass. I hope Dr. Fitch will further 
clarify his theology; that Niebuhr 
will continue winning over Dewey; 
and that weightier volumes will re- 
sult. ; 

Joun E. BuRKHART 


Basic Christian Ethics, by Paul Ram- 
sey. New York. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1950, 404 pp. $3.75. 


Here we have what Reinhold Nie- 
buhr calls “tone of the most thought- 
ful and comprehensive presentations 
of the subject which we have had in 
many years,” so comprehensive in fact 
that it is impossible in a brief review 
even to indicate its scope. 

It represents the flowering in ethical 
theory of the theological revival in 
Protestantism. All the fundamental 
questions are asked here, and the in- 


gredients of an answer are drawn not 
only from the classical Reformation 
teachers and their modern successors, 
but from a wide range of humane 
learning, from Dostoevsky and Auden 
in particular, but also from Melville 
and Eliot, Rousseau and Kafka. This 
confident wide-ranging movement 
among the profoundest problems of 
human life gives one the sense that 
Paul Ramsey has hold of a key that 
really opens doors, and that we shall 
travel farther and faster towards the 
comprehension of human and social 
need and its remedy if we take pains 
to appropriate our own Reformation 
inheritance. But we shall need to go 
deep, and beyond that version of the 
Gospel of Love which the implacable 
Melville called ‘a volume bound in 
rose-leaves, clasped with violets, and 
by the beaks of humming-birds printed 
with peach-juice on the leaves of lil- 
ies” (p. xi). And Ramsey takes us 
deep — into the heart of the Reform- 
ation doctrine of man as radically 
broken and as radically healed. 


The Biblical and theological pene- 
tration of the book can be tested in 
the chapters on “This Human Na- 
ture,” with its particular treatment of 
“The Image of God;” and on “The 
Religious Foundation for Community 
Life,” which grounds everything in 
the Biblical doctrine of the Covenant. 

Ramsey’s touch is surer in his treat- 
ment of basic Christian anthropology 
than in his handling of the particu- 
larities of politics, but this after all is 
a book about presuppositions rather 
than about policies. 

ALEXANDER MILLER 


ERRATUM: USQR, Vol. VI, No. 1, page 45, column 2, line 42 instead of “This seems 


unsound” read “This seems to me sound.” 
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ORDER OF SERVICE 

October 25, 1950 
. PRocEssionaL HyMNn No. 6 “Praise ye the Lord, the Almighty, 
the King of Creation” 


. PRAYER PROFEssOR EMERITUS DANIEL J. FLEMING 


. SCRIPTURE: EPHESIANS 4:1-16 PRoFEsSOR EMERITUS HARRISON S. ELLIOTT 
. ANTHEM: “TE Deum” R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


. INDUCTION OF 

Pror. Lewis JOsEPH SHERRILL 
Pror. FRaNK WILBUR HERRIOTT 
Pror. Mary Ery LYMAN 

Pror. MINER SEARLE BATES 


Pror. Davip EVERETT ROBERTS 


Pror. Lootry LEVONIAN 


Statement by the President of the svard of Directors 
Reading of the Preamble by the President of the Faculty 
Declaration by the Professors-Elect 

Declaration by the President of the Board of Directors 


. PRAYER Dr. CHARLES W. GILKEY 
. HyMn No. 267 “Faith of our fathers” 


. CHARGE PRESIDENT EMERITUS HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
in behalf of the Board of Directors 


. PRAYER AND BENEDICTION PRESIDENT HENRY P. VAN DusEN 


. RecessionaL Hymn No. 192 “All hail the power of Jesus’ name” 














Theological Foundations of 
Christian Education 


By Lewis J. Sherrill 


N RECENT YEARS every one has heard much of isolation and isolationism. 

The terms have become most familiar through their use in the discussion 
of political issues. But it has become evident that “isolation” expresses itself 
far beyond the political arena. It represents a pattern which may take shape in 
any person or any group. 

Consider it in the case of a group. When a group is beginning to isolate 
itself, the members of the group tend to show certain common symptoms. 
They become aware of their identity as a group within the greater society. 
They develop a sense of values more or less peculiar to themselves. They 
labor to achieve ends believed to be consonant with those values. Then they 
must in some manner defend their identity, their values, and their ends. But 
in doing these things they separate themselves to a greater or less degree from 
the rest of society. 

Isolation of this sort takes place in groups of many different kinds. In- 
deed, it has become one of the most common characteristics of human striv- 
ing ever since the great medieval synthesis of life began to break up into parts. 
For example, it has expressed itself politically through nationalism; intellectu- 
ally through the various sciences and other branches of learning; economically 
through powerful corporations on the one hand and powerful unions on the 
other; and religiously through the proliferation of sects. Each of these, 
whether the nation, or the corporation, or the union, or the sect, is in some 
significant degree isolated, not only from society as a whole, but also from 
other groups within its own category. 

To come a little closer home, isolation expresses itself in theological edu- 
cation also, and is especially to be observed in precisely those centers where 
the currents of some particular emphasis are flowing most powerfully. 

Thus with no great effort any one familiar with the scene in this country 
or abroad could supply instances where the work in Bible, or history, or theol- 
ogy, or evangelism, or religious education, or sociological religion, or liturgics, 
or any other branch is exceptionally strong; and where such an emphasis has 
resulted in forming what we call a “school of thought.” This, in turn, often 
ends by becoming the breeder of a rather lonely party within the church 
universal. 

And thus we reach the paradox that the stronger the intellectual or 
spiritual movement within theological education, the greater the possibility 
that it may become isolated, and even become a potential source of danger 
unless a corrective is constantly supplied. 


Withdrawal and Return 
Where, then, is this corrective to be sought? Arnold J. Toynbee, in A 
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Study of History, has supplied us with a concept which will bear examining 
in this connection, namely, “withdrawal and return.” 

We have long been familiar with this antithesis, as far as individual 
Christian life is concerned, in such contrasts as “contemplation and action,” 
“worship and work,” and so on. That is to say, the soul, if it is to grow in 
grace, requires withdrawal from the common life in order that it may attain a 
little more nearly to the vision of God; but one remains in the holy mount 
only at his own peril and that of his brethren as well. He requires also to go 
again to the common life. For while he has been rapt in contemplation of 
the glory of God, some new golden calf has been abuilding in the plain below. 
And should he wait too long his vision of God, which is a vision of timeless 
reality, will quickly become obsolete as far as the people are concerned. 

But to Toynbee, I suppose, must be ascribed the merit of showing that 
the double movement of withdrawal and return is a social as well as a personal 
phenomenon. It is a necessity of group life quite as truly as of individual life. 

The point of the matter is not far to seek, of course, as far as theological 
education is concerned. The withdrawal on the part of any group of specialists 
in theological education repeatedly proves to be a necessity for the workers 
in that specialty if this group is to catch afresh the vision of God and re- 
discover its own soul. And no man is entitled to despise such a time of with- 
drawal on the part of any group who have set themselves the task of a fresh 
examination of the Bible, or history, or theology, or practics. For out of such 
periods of withdrawal into the depths of the field of endeavor often come new 
flashes of insight and new waves of passion for the glory of God and the wel- 
fare of men. 

But the return of the group to the common scene of the communal life 
is equally a necessity. Lacking that return, such a fate may befall their work as 
overtook theology after the days of the making of the ecumenical creeds; or 
Christian education when it retreated into liturgics and sacramentalism in the 
ancient church; or philosophy after the high days of scholasticism; or theology 
again in the second and third generation after the Reformation; or pietism 
whenever orgies of self-examination become the cardinal virtue. In all such 
cases the workers in a special field become too remote a branch on the tree of 
life. Their work withers, dies, and finally falls of its own weight; whereupon 
men gather up the debris, burn it, and give thanks that the heavy thing no 
longer threatens them nor any longer clouds their field of vision. And not 
the least tragic aspect of the matter is the fact that the specialized workers 
themselves may come to be essentially aliens in the household of faith. In 
this event they have become disciples of some ma..er who, it was supposed, 
would redeem Israel. 

But the master is dead, and in this case there is no resurrection of his 
spirit, and his disciples turn out to be of all men the most miserable and alone. 

Where, then, let us ask again, is the corrective to be sought? In with- 
drawal for the sake of vision into God, into the field of work, and into the self; 
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this much we have already said. And in return; this too we have already said. 
But in return to what? 

We submit the general thesis that the return which is imperative is a 
return from one part of Christian life and thought to the whole of Christian 
life and thought. Let us be explicit and say at once that this is not a matter 
of returning to the past, although it will mean among other things a fresh 
and deeper evaluation of the past. 

Rather, it is a return to the present, that living present from which the 
specialist is always being tempted to escape in honorable disguise. To speak in 
a metaphor, it is a return from a tributary stream to the currents of the main 
stream. It is most simply expressed by saying that it is a return to the church, 
if we will understand by that term the church universal, a living organism 
which is the Body of Christ, coming to us out of the past, living in the present, 
and destined to endure forever. 

It is a return to the church, not for the sake of an institution, nor for 
the sake of some part of the whole which calls itself the only true church. 
It is a return to the church universal for the glory of God, and because, being 
enlisted under the Kingship of God, we are prepared to forsake the role of the 
critic, being ourselves under judgment; but at the same time, as much as in 
us lies, we ask to be allowed to share both in the glory and in the shame of the 
Body of Christ. 

Signs of a Return 

Now one of the most impressive facts concerning our own day is the 
many signs of a spirit of return from the part to the whole. Time would fail 
us to point to them all, but let us begin with movements in which all men and 
all nature are involved, and move toward the field which especially concerns us 
here. Politically this spirit is manifest in the multiform attempts to place na- 
tionalism within a framework of internationalism. Intellectually it is to be seen, 
not merely in syntheses of many branches of learning but perhaps more sig- 
nificantly in the attempts to discover a “single-field theory” which will em- 
brace all the energy of the physical universe in a single all-inclusive formula. 
Economically, the rifts are still so deep as largely to hide whatever spirit of 
return from the parts to the whole there may be. 

And religiously it is to be seen in numerous ways. In Christian life and 
thought generally it is evident in the movements away from a fragmented 
Christianity toward an ecumenical church. The reverse side of this movement 
is no less than the attempt to rethink a total Christian theology and the total 
Christian enterprise, that is to say, the thought structure, the inner personal 
life, and the corporate work of the church. 

In the theological curriculum something of this same spirit is evident in 
the numerous attempts to move away from isolated and autonomous “‘de- 
partments” toward a curriculum which is not only a unity but which also 
represents the full stream of Christian life and thought and not merely some 
seven or even twelve basketsful of fragments. 
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Within the practical fields of the total theological curriculum, again, 
there had been a withdrawal into an extreme degree of specialization in the 
various operational aspects of Christianity. But now a movement is well under 
way to “return to the church” here also. Conferences recently held at Gettys- 
burg, Evanston, and Columbus have turned up commendable achievements in 
this reorienting of the practical fields. And it is worthy of note that these 
efforts seem now to be moving toward the concept of “offices of the church” 
as the principle to underlie the reconstruction of the curriculum in these fields. 

~ Now Christian education may be conceived as one among several “offices 
of the church.” And certainly Christian education has had its time of with- 
drawal for some thirty or forty years. I, for one, have little interest in the 
casting of stones at the movement for that reason. On the contrary, I should 
be prepared to defend the proposition that “religious education” had to with- 
draw for a time, for the church had come perilously near to losing the con- 
cept of itself as a teaching body. And those who knew this were compelled to 
withdraw a while, so as to see both God and man afresh, and to rediscover their 
own souls and their own mission as well. But I submit also that if we should 
remain in withdrawal much longer it would be at the risk of becoming iso- 
lated from the church and finding that the place of our withdrawal had be- 
come a wilderness strewn with dry bones and bereft of the Spirit. 

But the movement of return is a long one, and filled with pitfalls both 
for thought and for practice. For observe that in the framework of our pres- 
ent-day thought it is not enough merely to speak of a “return to the church, 
as part to whole.” In terms of curriculum making in a theological school we 
have first to reconceive our place within the practical fields, all of which are 
concerned, let us say, with the offices of the church. But we have also to re- 
conceive the relation of the practical fields as a whole to the total theological 
curriculum lest the practical fields one and all remain isolated from the rest 
of the curriculum. And then we have, it may well be, to reconceive the whole 
of the theological curriculum in relation to the church. 

To put it another way, those who dedicate themselves within the field of 
Christian education must set themselves to overcome three possible degrees of 
isolation: that which exists if theological education lacks full awareness of 
the ecumenical church; that which exists if the practical fields lack full aware- 
ness of the theological curriculum; and that which exists if Christian educa- 
tion lacks full awareness of the other offices of the church, such as worship, 
preaching, pastoral care, administration and the outreach of the church into 
the world. 

It can truthfully be said that there are signs of returning on the part of 
Christian education. Bower and Hayward have remarked that the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education itself is a return from the parts to the 
whole at the denominational level. A return to the church in a still broader 
sense was evident to no small degree in The Study of Christian Education 
recently concluded by that same Council. It is being symbolized in a striking 
manner by the merging of the International Council into the newly formed 
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National Council of the Churches of Christ in America. It entered deeply into 
the planning of the last meeting of the World Council of Christian Education 
at Toronto. It was evident in the Oxford Conference on Life and Work in 
1937, and one may express the hope that it will not be absent from the thought 
and work of the new World Council of Churches. 

On a somewhat lesser but perhaps equally significant scale the return to 
the church has been evident in the re-examinations of Christian education 
which have recently been concluded or are still under way in several of the 
major denominations. And it has been evident in a number of new ventures 
in the making of curriculum for the church schools. 


Theological Foundations 

In such a time as this, it is not surprising that the subject of the theologi- 
cal foundations of Christian education should take on a fresh importance. For 
when many are seeking to reorient themselves in regard to the church, they 
are compelled sooner or later to reorient themselves also to the teaching work 
of the church. And in doing so they are asking such questions as: ““What is 
the nature of theological foundations?” and, “What are the implications for 
the teaching work of the church?” Let us examine these questions, although 
it can be in only the most summary fashion. 

What is the nature of theological foundations? The term “theology” sug- 
gests a vast body of human thought concerning a wide range of subjects such 
as God, man, the church, salvation, the meaning of man’s history, and man’s 
future. But these subjects, as topics for man’s pondering upon the meaning 
of things, are not peculiar to theology. What, then, distinguishes Christian 
theology from other human efforts to deal with the ultimate issues of human 
existence? Is it not the conviction that God has revealed himself; that is, the 
conviction that the Word of God has come to man? Is it not the conviction 
also that the Word of God as it has come into the Jewish Christian stream is 
unique; that the church has arisen in response to God’s calling to man; and 
that the church is unique among all the societies in which man is involved? 
Theology is man’s effort to deal with the supreme issues of life, death, and 
destiny, in the light of revelation. And these two, revelation and theology, are 
bases upon which the Christian church not only exists, but from which it 
derives its unique nature. 

If this much be accepted as true, what are the implications for Christian 
education? We call attention to two. One of these has to do with the source 
of the primary values by which our work in Christian education is to be gov- 
erned and judged. The term “theological foundations of Christian education” 
implies that the standards of value by which the workers in Christian education 
govern and judge their work are to be sought within the Christian stream, and 
not outside it. 

This is easy enough to say; but if it is to be regarded as worthy of pursuit, 
it will require the replowing of a whole continent of thought and work. For 
ever since the days of the Italian Renaissance the currents of humanism in edu- 
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cation have been so powerful, and the achievements of humanism in society so 
impressive, as to place us under the constant pressure to couch our primary 
values in terms of philosophies which are, in some of their forms, thoroughly 
alien to such concepts as divine revelation, human sin, divine redemption, and 
the ecumenical church. These philosophies are made the more plausible because 
they are to a certain degree based on an experimental knowledge of human 
nature at many crucial points where theology on its human side has often been 
based on deductive reasoning and has lacked experimental insight. 

There are certain great areas in Christian education where it is especially 
important that the primary values that determine our work should be sought 
within the Christian stream itself. We mention such areas as the nature and 
interpretation of the Word of God; the nature and mission of the church; the 
nature of the human creature; and the operation of divine grace within the 
Koinonia, or Christian fellowship. Time will not permit the discussion of these 
four great areas here, for such work belongs to the classroom and the pulpit. 
Nevertheless I venture to propose that by traveling over such a road with 
adequate theological foundations, we shall discover that we transcend the 
dilemma which has tortured us so long, namely, the supposed necessity of choos- 
ing between “transmissive education” and “‘creative education.” 

For, let it be observed, the church is concerned with “‘a cross section of 
human experience;” but not necessarily in the sense which is often given now- 
adays to that term. For in much that has been said about the church during 
the present century, it would appear that the church is conceived as a society 
whose proper function is to devote itself to solving the problems of ordinary 
living by applying scientific method to our daily concerns. The solutions or 
findings thus obtained are “truth.” Thus truth arises within human problem 
solving, and scientific method is the method of arriving at truth. Thus the 
burden of creating is placed upon the human creature. 

Surely it is not necessary to debate whether solving of problems by means 
of scientific method is a worthy aim. But it does appear to be necessary to 
ask whether this is the distinctive role of the church in the world. At least 
the church has not prevailingly so understood its nature, its mission, and its 
message. 

Rather, the church understands itself to be a cross section of human ex- 
perience in a very different sense, namely, a cross section of society consisting 
of persons of all ages, in which God confronts man at every age from the 
moment of birth until the hour of death. It is a fellowship in which something 
not of our own making confronts us from beyond ourselves as a given; and it 
is our business to know this given which is not of our own creating. And it 
is a fellowship in which something new is born of God; and this birth arises, 
as all birth does, not of the will of the creature who is born, but because life 
which is beyond him has acted to bring his own life into being. This is a gift 
to us, not a creation by us; for it arises out of the paradox that we cannot love 
until we have been loved. But then, in this framework, the church becomes a 
fellowship of creativity of the highest order, in which something new is con- 
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stantly being born out of our own will and our own feeling, in the very mo- 
tion of responding to God and to one’s neighbor. Human creativity then can 
act within the orbit of divine creation. 

And there is another implication. If our values are to be sought within 
and not outside of the Christian stream, then theology and Christian education 
must be in a relation which permits constant cross-fertilization between theol- 
ogy and Christian education. For theology without Christian education is 
still in a state of withdrawal, while Christian education without revelation 
and without a substantial structure of theological thought, is the making of 
bricks without straw. 

On the part of those working in Christian education this will mean that 
we cannot work in isolation from such fields as history, theology, philosophy, 
the Old and New Testaments, English Bible, and ethics. We need to draw 
constantly upon the deepest work and the ripest thought in all these fields. 
For in our moments of sincere confession we have to admit that often we have 
taught, in the name of Christian Education, things which simply are not true 
as measured by the findings of a sound scholarship. 

And we like to believe that from our side our studies in such areas as 
human nature, human growth, human learning, human crisis and the recon- 
struction of human life have much to contribute to the other practical fields, 
to the total theological curriculum, and to the ecumenical church. 

Indeed we shall go further than that. For we in modern Christian educa- 
tion have never achieved renown by our modesty. We shall then even say that 
we believe we can supply a corrective which is needed in theology. For we who 
work in Christian education are troubled by one assumption which seems to 
lurk in much theology. That assumption appears to be that the human creature 
has no infancy, no childhood, and no youth, but is born, shall we say, as a full 
grown Adam, an adult man or woman. To judge by much that is said, the 
ecumenical church contains no babes in arms, no one who cannot yet talk, no 
one but those who can be approached by use of the abstract concepts of the 
theology of a mature mind. 

And the corrective which we should like to bring with us can be ex- 
pressed in this fashion. We believe that revelation has been adapted by God to 
human capacity, and we believe that it ought so to be adapted in and by the 
church. For in being adapted it has not ceased to be revelation; it remains 
revelation still. 

We know from our work, too, that divine grace is adapted to the human 
stage of development; and that in being so adapted it still remains as truly as 
ever the work of the Spirit. 

Nowhere has this been expressed with more striking imagery than in a 
passage from the ancient Jewish Midrash. There it says that when God gave 
the Law on Mount Sinai his Voice reverberated through the whole world. 
It divided itself and became seventy voices according to the seventy languages 
which men spoke, so that every man might hear the Law in the tongue 
of his own nation. But this was not all; for the voice had communi- 
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cated itself to every Israelite with a force proportioned to his individual 
strength — to the aged according to their strength, to the young according to 
their strength, to the children according to their strength, to the suckling babes 
according to their strength, even to pregnant women according to their 
strength. For, said R. Jose b. Hanina, in commenting further upon this Voice 
as suited alike to Moses and to the suckling babe, if the manna, which is all 
of one kind, became converted into so many kinds to suit the capacity of each 
individual, was it not more possible for the Voice, which had power in it, to 
vary according to the capacity of each individual? (Midrash Exodus Rabba V, 
on Exodus 4:27) 

And if any thoughtful person should object that this passage is speaking 
of Law while we as Christians are under grace, we should reply that the princi- 
ple of adapting both revelation and grace is exactly the same with the Gospel 
as it was with the Torah. 

The Church 

If Christian education should move in some such direction as we have 
been attempting to describe, what would this mean in the churches themselves? 
Here again, so large a question can only be explored adequately in the theologi- 
cal schools, in the congregations, and in the homes. But it is possible to indicate 
in the briefest way certain major directions which are implied. 

Let us return to the thought of isolation, this time the terrifying isolation 
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of the individual in the modern world. The principle of the return from the | 


part to the whole applies to the individual just as it does to the group. This 


will mean that in the case of the individual person, just as in the case of | 


Christian groups, we shall be seeking for a return from the part to the whole, 
that is, away from incompleteness, isolation, and even disintegration, toward 
wholeness. This wholeness is a possible outcome of dynamic relationships. 
These two, wholeness and dynamic relationships, are the end and the means, 
respectively, of our work. The dynamic relationships themselves exist within 
a group, that is, they are social; they exist between persons. The group within 
which they exist is variously referred to in the New Testament as a fellowship, 
a family, a household, a brotherhood, a body, the Body of Christ, and so on; in 
short, the church. 

The dynamic relationships which are capable of taking the individual 
toward wholeness are of at least three kinds. 

One of these is that of the individual to the group, that is, to the cong- 
regation or to some part of it such as family, class, department, etc. Here 
the parts are to be kept related to the whole, of course, so that the parts of the 
congregation may not themselves go into isolation. But at a deeper level of 
experience, the meaning is that the individual is kept in relation to a group. 
Hence the individual, whether infant, child, youth, or adult, is drawn away 
from loneliness, isolation, incompleteness, self-centeredness, frustration, and 


the like; and is drawn toward wholeness by the warm sense of belonging within | 
a group of one’s fellows who are seeking a better country, a city with founda- 


tions which cannot be shaken. 
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The implications are many and far-reaching. Perhaps the principal one 
should be stated in the form of a question: can a complete Christian Education 
be carried out in any other context except that of a church? Apart from the 
church many things can be done which comprise some portion of Christian 
education and which are worthy to be striven for. But in that event we 
always run the risk of tearing the Bible, theological concepts, character traits 
and habits, and religious experience out of their social context in the living 
Christian community, and leaving them as lifeless abstractions, isolated from 
the Christian society. But the church is not only a society; it is a unique so- 
ciety in which God, the Bible, man’s understanding of revelation, and the de- 
mands of reality upon human life confront us, or should confront us, in their 
wholeness, and call upon us for a whole response with all our heart, soul, mind, 
and strength. Here in the church, then, the deep which is God calls to the 
deep that is within man. 

A second relation of the individual is to God. Within the church God 
constantly confronts man, confronts him in endless ways but more particularly 
through the church itself, which is the Body of Christ; through the Word of 
God, which is the Person of Jesus Christ, and yet is also contained in a 
Book; through the sacraments, which are symbols of divine grace in pres- 
ent action; and during our corporate worship, which is the act of men 
presenting themselves before God in adoration, confession, thanksgiving and 
supplication. Through such avenues of the senses God confronts man in the 
church at every stage of individual development and in every sort of personal 
condition, each according to his “strength” and personal need, from the suck- 
ling babe to the aged. And here within a web of dynamic relationships it is 
the Christian teacher’s high privilege to lead individuals of whatever age and 
condition to respond by establishing or deepening their own relationships to 
God and to one’s fellow men. 

A third relation of the individual is his relation to himself. Here the 
end to be sought is the inner wholeness of the self. It is reached by a move- 
ment away from such conditions as anxiety, self-deflation, self-inflation, self- 
display, self-punishment, over-sensitivity, over-aggressiveness, self-deception, 
and compromise; and by a movement toward ridding the self of its inner dis- 
cords, so that the self may attain to acceptance not only by God but by the 
self as well. It is a movement of the self away from a state of civil war within 
the self, toward a state of inward serenity because one is at peace with God 
and therefore can be at peace with himself. 

Now if the end to be sought here is the wholeness of the self, the means 
to that end are what we have been calling dynamic relationships. In other 
words, this inner wholeness cannot be attained by tugging at one’s own boot- 
straps, not even if he rearranges those straps so as to get a stronger pull. In 
Biblical thought this is expressed in the idea that no man can save himself. In 
the laboratory of the deepest human experience this insight is amply verified. 
It is the relationships which make the man, or break the man, or re-make the 
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man. The quality of the relationships within the Christian community, then, 
can truly be said to become a matter of life and death to the human soul. 

Human resources to aid us in the creation and the re-creation of relation- 
ships are to be drawn from many quarters, notably from theology, Christian 
education, psychiatry and mental hygiene, and the art of personal counseling. 
It is imperative that such resources be marshalled and pooled for the sake of 
wholeness of the human self. There can be no legitimate jealousies between 
these specializations when the wholeness of man is at stake. But in the process 
of drawing together the line of demarcation between what we call teaching 
and what we call counseling will grow indistinguishably thin. And of all this, 
I am persuaded, the new Christian education must take full account. 

But our human striving toward this end of wholeness is not the last 
word that is to be said on the matter. To speak still in human terms, God 
himself is seeking this very wholeness for man, and has been so seeking since 
before the mountains were brought forth or ever he had formed the earth and 
the world. For wholeness is “‘wholth,” health of the entire self, body and soul. 
In Biblical speech it is often called, simply, “salvation.” Wholeness in man is 
the human counterpart of what is called “holiness” in God. And so in the 
end of the story that which God has willed for man is what man under God is 
seeking in the church. Christian education, under God, is a human means to 
that divine end. 

So conceived Christian education is a majestic structure, linking God 
and man. It can reach down into the depths of the human predicament, and it 
can reach up to eternal life. But it is not best likened to a Tower of Babel, 
reared by human striving, only to collapse in its hour of trial. It is better 
likened to “a new heaven and a new earth,” coming fo man from God, and 
entered by faith. 
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An Educational Approach to the 
Practice of the Ministry 


By Frank W. Herriott 


AS I SPEAK to you who are entering upon some form of the Christian minis- 
try, I am presenting convictions which have grown out of my own ef- 
forts to understand and to practice Christian education. The term educational 
refers rather to the fact of that background and setting than to any notion 
that these concepts belong exclusively to a Department of Religious Educa- 
tion or uniquely and privately to any religious educator. As I attempt to sketch 
in barest outline a philosophy of method for one called to minister to men as a 
servant of God, many of you will find it little more than a summary des- 
cription of the path upon which you have already whole-heartedly embarked. 
But our basic assumptions as to how we are to practice the ministry are crucial 
if we would be effective instruments of the Divine will. Therefore, I would 
share with you tonight that which seems to me to be true about the nature of 
the task to which we are committed. 

One distinctive mark of our calling is that our concern is with people — 
boys and girls, men and women — the members of the parish or the school or 
the community in which we are set. Our primary concern is not with ideas, 
or with doctrines, or with ceremonies, or with institutions — but with persons. 

Another distinctive mark of our calling is that we are concerned with 
ministering to persons, not with exploiting them. They are ends in themselves 
—sons and daughters of the Divine life— never means for forwarding our 
purposes or the purposes of any institution, no matter how lofty its aims. 

At this point, we meet a temptation. It is not a long step from the wish 
to serve people to the determination to dominate them. The domination springs 
from mixed motives, but the ones of which we are most keenly aware are 
worthy ones. We see so clearly how people should behave — how they should 
treat each other. Can we not manipulate them carefully and tactfully so that 
this behavior will result? We bear the truth which must be heard. We have 
the answers to life’s profound questions — the true insights into the nature of 
God and the will of God — and mankind is so confused. Can we not compel 
them by sheer eloquence if need be to be interested and to listen? There is an 
urgency about our convictions — we must hold this people against the pressures 
of a secular culture — by the very power of our own wills. And the picture 
of the great preacher creeps so easily into our minds, definitely fostered it 
may be by the hopes of our congregations —the great preacher who sways 
audiences — who holds people under his spell. We will dominate people — for 
their own good. This temptation must be resisted. Our true ministry is the 
ministry of the humble servant, not that of the superior master. 

It will help us to maintain this attitude if we face at the outset, real- 
istically and humbly, our finite limitations. We are limited as to knowledge. 
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Man has always longed for the certainty of absolute knowledge — knowledge 
of the nature and purposes of God — knowledge of just how men and women 
might find wholeness of life and oneness with the Eternal. But, as frustrating 
as it may be, we are forced to move within the confines of the human scene — 
human insight is the highest wisdom we can attain. In every age, men have 
tried to penetrate the ultimate mysteries. They tried to interpret experiences 
they had. They felt love and hate — fear and joy, isolation and anxiety, for- 
giveness and reconciliation. They made judgments as to values — they could 
and did judge themselves. They found within a sense of guilt — they repented 
of their wrongdoing and tried to make amends — they felt release from guilt. 
These deep emotions were the real stuff of the spiritual life. And they sought 
the meaning of all this — the interpretation in terms of ultimate truth. They 
formulated their beliefs —they built their theologies. Some said there were 
many gods— some said there was one God. Some said God was fearful, a 
God of judgment. Some said God was to be trusted —a God of love. They 
developed elaborate systems of explanation of the ultimate mysteries and they 
became so sure of their interpretations that each began to speak of his system 
as The Truth. They upbraided bitterly all who did not agree with what Gibbon 
called “the exquisite rancor of theological hatred.” All the while this faith in 
the validity of their interpretations was rooted in personal but limited human 
experience — in what they and their fellows had observed and felt. It was 
real to them —this they knew because they had experienced it. It was so 
real that they felt the Eternal God had spoken directly to them. Such unshake- 
able faith is an essential and a powerful spiritual force in any life, but we must 
recognize it for what it is. We will then witness to our own faith, without ar- 
rogance, as that which for us gives life its meaning. 

Our knowledge is limited also as to the nature of man’s intercourse with 
the Divine. We are aware that the basic elements of life are given elements. 
The material universe and its orderly processes, the life-power in every seed, the 
wonder of brain and hand in every person, the structure of the emotional life, 
the mysterious human capacities — the awe-inspiring to the very creatures who 
possess them: the capacity to be the self and yet judge the self, the capacity 
to project ideals beyond performance, to love and to seek love, to feel guilt and 
the release of forgiveness, to feel anxiety and the desire for wholeness and 
inner unity, the drive to ally the self with that which is greater than the self, 
and yet the capacity to deny God, even amidst the torments of spiritual alone- 
ness. These powers and potentialities are all given in the very act of creation. 
Given is the independence of this self and its urge to seek autonomy. Given 
also is its innate impulse, even while seeking to build a core of integrity as a 
person, to move beyond autonomy and to seek community. 

What then is the nature and method of Divine revelation? We focus our 
finite minds upon this mystery and come forward with quite different answers, 
each held with sincere conviction. One says that the Divine comes into the 
human sphere by special action—so special that it cannot be held in con- 
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tinuity with normal human life. One says that the Divine comes to alter the 
nature of the person at some definite point in his experience. One says the 
Divine is revealed in myriad ways throughout the course of human affairs — at 
moments when the wonder of the physical or the spiritual world bursts upon 
us—at many crisis points—in the midst of many struggles to solve the 
problems with which life faces every man. 

We agree that man is dependent upon God — but what is the nature of 
that dependence? If we could see clearly, would it appear that the power for 
achieving wholeness can never be found in human nature, save as men and 
women renounce the pride of self-hood and receive the grace of God? Or 
would the true insight be that man is lost except as he becomes aware of God 
as the very Ground of his existence and affirms his self-hood with all its 
powers, with a glad and humble sense of stewardship and accountability? We 
must get on with our task without full understanding here. 

Whatever our interpretation, our significant agreement will be that the 
Christian ministry is a Divine-human enterprise. We know that God is at 
work. The practice of the ministry is the effort to function on the human side 
of the relationship. How does the minister perform his task? 

My own conviction is that the Divine Life is mediated in many ways 
within human experience and that the capacity to grow and to change, to seek 
and to receive, are given qualities in every life. This conviction will doubt- 
less color my presentation of a minister’s function, but I trust these proposals 
will not lack validity for any Christian worker. I shall be dealing with human 
situations and with the development of human attitudes. Some may feel 
that we are not concerned with man’s activity but with man’s response to 
God’s activity. Those who feel so will be thinking then ofthe nurture of 
those qualities and attitudes which will more nearly insure wholehearted re- 
sponse to the Divine revelation when the growing person is confronted by it. 
It seems to me that the principles of procedure would be the same. 

As we consider how we are to function we face another limitation. We 
are not only limited in knowledge — we are limited in power. The life of the 
spirit is beyond our control. If this individual is to become a real person, if 
he is to develop his true stature as a child of God, we dare not manipulate him. 
The focus of significance is not on the activity of the minister, but on the 
activity within the parishioner. 

This is true because our concern has to do with an inner quality of life. 
It has to do with attitudes, loyalties, purposes, motives, commitments. To 
foster the life of God within the life of man is to deal with the deep and hid- 
den controls and springs of action. It is very hard to put into words just 
what our ultimate purpose is. Some would speak of redemption, some of sal- 
vation, others of self-realization or of growth toward spiritual maturity. How- 
ever we state it, we realize that it is more than knowledge, more than habits 
of behavior or skill in making adjustments to the demands of society. It in- 
volves the whole person— the self. Thus it is that domination defeats the 
very purpose we have at heart. The critical and essential elements are his pur- 
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poses, not our purposes for him; his interests and concerns, not the interests 
and concerns we prescribe for him. We cannot give him an education, we 
cannot give him the attitudes we wish he had, we cannot give him a religious 
faith. We all recognize this, but it is actually a terribly difficult fact to accept; 
especialiy difficult for the minister, both because of the depth of his passion 
for souls and because of the aggressive leadership role — at times the “prima 
donna” role — which the church and its tradition seem to set for him. We 
are really to be servants and not masters. Not only the activity must be within, 
but the control must be there. If he is to be a person, he must maintain that 
inner citadel of integrity, and we dare not enter, either by force or by stealth, to 
enforce our will. In this area, we are not to command or to be clever in manip- 
ulation. If any man succeeds in entering and in taking control, God have 
mercy upon him — for he has quenched a living spirit. 

As a matter of fact, even if we had the superior wisdom to dictate the 
purposes and to outline the pattern of belief and behavior which each individual 
should adopt —and could do it without spiritual disaster — we would find 
that the individual is capable of considerable resistance. The drive to attend 
to his own affairs is extremely powerful — to select his own goals — to follow 
with intensity anything which forwards those purposes and to ignore that 
which has no meaning or relevance to him. The child, even in the formal 
setting of the classroom selects his own curriculum in that he actually learns 
that which he purposes to learn. If what is being offered does not deal with his 
concerns, if it consists of answers to questions which he is not asking, he goes 
on about his own thoughts. An adult who assumes that he should know what 
the boy ought to want, tells him to “pay attention.” Rather than attend to 
something which has no significance for him, the child usually manages to make 
life more tolerable by creating a few diversions of his own — and thus he be- 
comes a “discipline problem.” 

An older person, faced with an effort by a well-meaning leader to manipu- 
late his inner life, is a bit more courteous. He may try to relate what is being 
said to important matters which really concern him. If he cannot, he can more 
easily than a child put these admonitions in the compartment of religion, which 
is ultimately important, but which has no bearing on the struggles and re- 
sponsibilities of the here and now. The adult too can retreat from active par- 
ticipation where his own life is not consciously involved. 

What then is the role of the minister? 

He has sometimes been spoken of as a builder, and the concept has a 
certain appeal. But a builder uses his materials to serve his purposes. The 
prescribed blue-print is before him and the finished product must conform to 
that. I would suggest the analogy of the gardener. The husbandman may say 
that he raised the crop, but he knows and we know that he did not. Who- 
ever planted and whoever watered, God giveth the increase. The gardener is 
fully aware that he is dealing with living things — that the outcome is de- 
pendent upon his skill in fostering growth, but that he cannot produce the 
flower or the fruit. 
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Jesus on several occasions as in the Scripture read tonight had in mind 
this figure of the husbandman as he tried to make clear the nature of the 
spiritual life. He suggests that the process of growth itself is a mystery, but 
that the conditions surrounding the growing plant do make a difference in 
the result. The gardener has a heavy responsibility and a great opportunity. 
He must become familiar with the conditions demanded by the tree for maxi- 
mum growth. He must do everything in his power to see that those conditions 
are met—that food is provided where needed—that the environment is 
healthful, that the young tree is shielded from dangers too severe for it to 
withstand and yet that there is freedom for growth—that there is ample 
access to the life-giving sun and rain. He must be patient — especially this 
gardener of the soul. There are times when he is sorely tempted to hasten the 
process by placing in the tree’s branches some fruit of just the type and ma- 
turity which he wants — but the fruits of the spirit cannot be hung on the 
tree by the religious teacher anymore than can an apple be tied on where the 
householder wishes it to grow. In either case it will wither in the heat of the 
noonday sun. 

To be sure, this analogy can be pressed too far. The caretaker in the 
human garden is himself one of the trees — in need likewise of sun and rain 
and loving care. But it does suggest the need for awareness that we are dealing 
with responsible living persons, whose self-activity is essential. 

Clearly this does not mean that the minister has no function, but the 
way he does what he does will be conditioned by this understanding of the 
nature of the processes in which he is involved. His study of the conditions 
for the growth of the spirit will lead him to give high priority to certain 
emphases in his ministry. May I mention very briefly a few such priority areas. 

As we have said, this life of the spirit is primarily related to basic atti- 
tudes, purposes, motives, and loyalties — rather than related to the mental life 
—to historical knowledge, memorized facts or acquired skills. The human in- 
fluences which affect most strongly this deep orientation of the whole self are 
others whom we respect, admire, love — people met at first hand under cir- 
cumstances where we can glimpse something of their inner spirits. This per- 
sonal influence is strongest in those face-to-face group relationships where 
purposeful group life is going on, with all that this entails. 

Another consideration put alongside this one influences the minister’s 
strategy. The development of the self and its orientation to life and its values 
is not held in abeyance until adulthood, when the congregation can hear the 
Sunday sermons. We are all aware that, without accepting the extreme state- 
ments of any school of thought, we must deal with the fact that something 
happens in infancy and in the pre-school years which is of permanent signifi- 
cance in the lives of older boys and girls long before they are able to compre- 
hend the meaning of our adult religious doctrines. The roots of mature religion 
lie in infancy and childhood. The emotional experiences there are powerful as- 
sets or liabilities as the individual faces the Christian answer to his search for 
a center of integration of his life’s purposes. 
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So the minister sees the family as the earliest and potentially the most 
influential center for Christian nurture. He sees the importance of children’s 
groups and the need for concern as to the quality of life shared by leaders and 
teachers and concern as to their understanding of the nature of guidance in 
spiritual development. One of the minister’s high priorities becomes the shar- 
ing of his understanding and skill with parents and with group leaders and 
teachers. He seeks with them ways to be of service to the strongly knit natural 
interest groups in the community and ways of welding the church groups 
into such vitally influential social organisms. The same need for fellowship 
applies to older groups. He hopes that the entire church and all of its regular 
organizations will have the Koinonia quality, but he encourages the develop- 
ment of any form of that quality of cooperative group life which nourishes 
the spirits of men as it brings relief from the loneliness and mutual distrust 
of modern culture. 

There should be strong emphasis, then, upon families of God, at home 
and at church. But fellowship is not enough. The enrichment of life is a 
part of the minister’s role. The gardener must do all he can to provide food 
for growth. His training has endowed him with rich resources — resources 
which are mediated through his own life, as he commits his way to God and 
is open to His guidance — resources from his study of the Christian heritage 
and its relevance for every man. His greatest contribution will be his personal 
witness — his witness because of the person he is—bhis witness to his faith 
and his own formulation of that faith — his convictions as to the meaning of 
the Christian gospel for the issues of life today —his fearless challenging of 
his people to seek and to follow the will of God — and his honest seeking, with 
them, of what God’s will is in specific situations. He brings the understanding 
of the heritage of the past and the ability to make real the meanings and the 
insights from that great record of spiritual experience. He can give his people 
food for their souls — he can help them to live in personal and vital contact 
with men of spiritual power. 

If what he brings is to be truly available to his parishioners —if they 
are to be able to assimilate it and make it their own—it must have meaning for 
them. They will understand his way of life. They must also be able to under- 
stand his words. This understanding and appropriation is conditioned largely 
on whether or not that which is offered stirs an interest, whether or not it 
bears a significant relationship to a question asked, a need felt, a life issue 
faced by the person or group. This means for any who are ministering to 
people a personal acquaintance. He must know, so far as possible, where his 
people live — not the street address only — but the life situation! 

A third essential emphasis is freedom. This is implied in what we have 
already said. The minister brings his contribution, makes his witness, gives 
his testimony, presents his convictions and his message — and waits! 

I am not dealing here with decisions which relate to overt behavior and 
which affect other persons and groups. Obviously at some stages of immaturity 
there must be control, even while we recognize that growth toward the mature 
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management of life is never forwarded where decisions are made by an outside 
authority. But in the growth of the spirit, freedom is essential. No statement 
of faith, no standard of conduct, no expression of loyalty or commitment ever 
becomes an inner, life-controlling motive unless freely accepted. It cannot 
be freely accepted unless there is the freedom to reject it or to modify it. 

At this point, it seems to me, the Christian church faces its greatest 
peril; that is, at the point of urging conformity to established doctrines. How 
should we present a creed? Is a creed a verbal symbol commended as a vehicle 
for the expression of deep inner convictions or is it presented as a “form” 
more like that in which a concrete wall is set? Theologies originally grew 
from within— from the heart outward. The temptation is now to try to 
reverse the process, to develop strength of conviction by teaching authoritative 
doctrines. If, driven by a sense of urgency, we press for indoctrination and 
conformity, we shall find, as George Albert Coe has written, that “in the ef- 
fort to bring all men into subjection to God, we have only succeeded in bring- 
ing some men into subjection to other men.” 

These are some of the phases of the minister’s opportunity: witnessing, 
guidance, the strengthening of integrity. 

There is another area which is brought into focus by the times in which 
we live. Although it catches up and emphasizes much that I have suggested, 
it seems to me to call for special consideration. In a recent address, Dr. Ord- 
way Tead points out that this generation faces in an extraordinary way the 
perils and the uncertainties of the unforseen. To bring this into sharp focus, 
he quotes Alfred Whitehead Valery: “The whole of our tradition is warped 
by the vicious assumption that each generation will substantially live amid 
the conditions governing the lives of its fathers and will transmit those con- 
ditions to mould with equal force the lives of its children. We are living in 
the first period of human history for which this assumption is false. Instead 
of playing an honest game of cards with destiny as in the past — we find 
ourselves from now on in the position of a player who is shocked to discover 
that his hand contains cards he has never seen before, and that the rules of 
the game are changed at every throw.” 

Here is a world in turmoil, where new paths must be carved out if ancient 
values are to be conserved. This will require clear vision and creative imagina- 
tion — a combination of stability and flexibility as we deal with present issues 
and face an unpredictable future. 

What does this say to the Christian church and its ministry? It calls for 
sturdy Christians, daring and creative in thought and action, who have had 
practice in dealing realistically and yet profoundly with crucial issues and in 
bringing to bear upon them the criticism of the Christian gospel. Such in- 
sight and the courage to apply it will be fostered by the comradeship and 
guidance of the Christian teacher in grappling with real and present problems 
of personal and social life at every stage of development from childhood to 
maturity. This means Christian education in terms of life situations. It means 
learning in many encounters, where understanding guidance is available, that 
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Christianity is relevant to life here and now. A person does not learn that 
effectively by hearing general principles enunciated. He learns that by making 
vital decisions prayerfully — not merely with the formal prayer that opens 
a meeting of Congress or of a church committee — but the seeking of a solu- 
tion in the mood of worship, with a deep sense of Christian vocation. 

As Valery sees it, we are walking into the future backward. We in the 
church are tempted to do just that. We draw our inspiration from the past — 
our historic revelation is there—our scriptures are there—and truly the 
world is in sore need of that which is caught up in our historic tradition. But 
our religion must become functional at the growing edges of life. We shall 
not aid in bringing salvation if we walk into the future facing the past. 

The development of a responsible mature Christian citizenry should have 
high priority with all of us. But it is no easy task. It involves more than 
we can here discuss at length. It involves definite policies and procedures if 
we are to foster the disposition and the ability for responsible participation in 
our common life: the placing of responsibility for group life upon group mem- 
bers; the practice of democracy in church affairs; the achievement of skill in 
group deliberations and in the leadership of such deliberations; guidance in 
understanding how to tackle a difficult problem, how to discover and weigh 
alternatives and reach valid conclusions. 

It is not an easy task. But by such experiences of the significance of 
Christian norms and of Christian commitment in every life situation, the 
meaning of discipleship will be enriched and deepened. To see what religion 
has to do with life and the resourceful meeting of its issues may for many 
take the Gospel and its demands out of the respectable compartment with the 
Sunday clothes and set it in the market place. 

May I return at the end to the matter of central importance for the 
practice of the ministry: the fundamental attitude of the one who ministers. 
He is a gardener rather than a builder with inert materials; a guide rather than 
a master; a witness rather than a judge; a sovereign spirit among sovereign 
spirits and a sinner among sinners. A man who has been called, by the grace 
of God, to gain deeper insights and broader knowledge and to put them at 
the service of other men. He presents no challenge which he does not also face; 
no condemnation to which he too is not subject. He is set apart, not as a 
superior creature, but as a servant of God and of men; a man with a message 
which he would share. 

This approach to the ministry springs, from a profound faith. What man- 
ner of faith? Is it faith in the processes of growth? It is deeper than that. It 
is faith in the Designer of life. Is it faith in man? It is deeper than that. It 
is faith in God, whose power worketh in us. In this faith, may you set to 
work in His vineyard. You are not required to produce the harvest but wise 
and reverent husbandmen are sorely needed. 
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The “True and Lively” Word of God 


Its Interpretation Today 
By Mary E. Lyman 


"pew DISCIPLINE in an educational curriculum needs to define the point of 
view from which it is to proceed. In the field of Biblical interpretation 
this task is highly urgent today, both because of the spiritual need of our gen- 
eration and because of the situation within the field itself which is actually 
a crossroads in scholarship. For this purpose of defining my point of view as 
an interpreter of the Bible, I have chosen a phrase which, as all will recognize, 
occurs in the Communion service in the Book of Common Prayer. It is part 
of the prayer for the whole state of Christ’s Church, a: sentence which inter- 
ceeds for “all Bishops and other ministers, that they may, both by their life 
and doctrine, set forth thy true and lively Word.” 

Before we begin to look at the task set for us by this phrase, let us look 
at its meaning in its own setting. The prayer from which it is taken was 
freshly worded in the first prayer-book of Edward VI, and this particular 
phrase had its origin there. Its meaning, therefore, must be sought in the 
usage of that day, (1549); and its spirit, in the context of Cranmer’s thought 
and general contribution to the prayer-book. In this context, “lively” meant 
“living,” “endowed with life,” and also carried the further connotation of 
“life-giving.” ‘True and lively” in the original prayer meant for its own day: 
authentic, that which may be trusted; living and life-giving. 

Now as we take those meanings into the experience of today, both in the 
world of scholarship and in the spiritual need of human beings in this tragic 
era to which we belong, we find them setting a high goal for the teacher of 
the Bible. Our hearts respond to the claim that the Bible should be interpreted 
as the “true and lively Word of God.” In the progress of scholarship in the 
last decades, we have been given the right to say: the Bible is true — basically 
true to the facts of history. It is true also theologically, as the theologian- 
critics have been showing us, sharing with us the truth about God, man, sin, 
and salvation. And to the deep spiritual need of our time, it has power to 
minister a life-giving message. 

Thus defining the meaning of our title, let us turn first to the field of 
history. From the first announcement of the discovery of the pentateuchal 
strands by Eichhorn, after Astruc had provided him with the key in the dif- 
ferent names for deity. in Genesis, to the latest finding of a Sitz-im-Leben 
for a fragment of story or teaching in the gospel tradition, the total impact of 
historical and literary criticism has been to substantiate in its main outlines 
the course of history as portrayed in the stream of tradition included in the 
two Testaments. This was the contribution of nineteenth century scholarship; 
namely, the right to affirm that the Bible is ¢rue — true and dependable in its 
main outlines. The Biblical history has been set against the chronicled events 
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in the history of neighboring peoples: Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, 
and Rome. Archeological studies, from the deciphering of the Rosetta stone 
to the discovery of the Ras Shamra texts, has thrown light on language; sites 
have been located, from Ur of the Chaldees to th early church and synagogues 
of Dura on the Euphrates and the New Testament city of Jericho, manu- 
scripts have been discovered and collated, from Tischendorf’s waste-basket 
treasures in the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai to the Jerusalem 
scrolls; papyrus fragments show us freshly how portions of the gospel tradition 
were transmitted; and the great story of historical investigation goes on 
steadily, on the whole corroborating, and substantiating the Biblical record of 
history as factually true and dependable. 

As these findings of the historian, the archeologist, and the textual critic 
have been made available, there have been excesses both of credulity and of 
scepticism, from which the interpreter today should safeguard himself. On 
the one hand, he should avoid exaggerated claims, such as Sir Charles Marston 
tends to make in his volume The Bible Comes Alive, making use of Sir 
Leonard Wolley’s discoveries in Ur of the Chaldees but claiming for Abraham 
statements which Sir Leonard made only about Ur.! The temptation is great 
to build too heavy a structure of credence on the evidence given us, but the 
glory of God is best served, if we do not exaggerate the significance of the 
historians’ findings. 

It is equally urgent, on the other hand, that the interpreter should guard 
himself against undue scepticism as he accepts the results of historical and 
literary criticism. Rudolph Bultmann asserted in his introductory statement of 
his intent in writing Jesus and the Word: “I do indeed think that we can 
now know almost nothing concerning the life and personality of Jesus.”? This 
caution tips the scale too far the other way. The business of the interpreter 
today is to find his way between the two extremes. He must be alert to keep 
abreast of new discovery. He must be free from the overprotective attitude 
that prevents his going forward into new positions. New views are often in- 
convenient, sometimes disturbing, and one may be tempted to accept the atti- 
tude of a former teacher of mine who, thinking of her own field of Latin in 
comparison with that of the modern historian, compelled to revise the map 
almost daily, declared emphatically “I’m thankful that my subject is dead.” 
No, ours is not dead, but startlingly alive, and the interpreter, steering his 
course carefully between over-credulity and scepticism, still may justly claim 
that with respect to the main stream of its record, the Bible stands today 
tested, as true, in history. 

The Bible is true also in a second sense of that word. It is basically true 
theologically and philosophically. Here the modern interpreter is deeply in 


1. Charles Marston: The Bible Comes Alive, p. 44 ff. Marston claims that Abraham lived 
in a city of advanced culture whereas Woolley’s statement is merely that Ur was such a city. 
2. D. Rudolph Bultmann: Jesus and the Word, p. 8. 
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debt to the thinkers of the twentieth century who have put the findings of the 
historical critics into a framework of thought in which its deepest meanings 
could be perceived. Karl Barth’s preface to the first edition of his monu- 
mental work on Romans published in 1921 sets the tone for the twentieth 
century’s contribution. He says: 


The historical-critical method of Biblical investigation has its rightful place; it 
is concerned with the preparation of the intelligence — and this can never be 
superfluous. But were I driven to choose between it and the venerable doctrine 
of Inspiration, I should without hesitation adopt the latter, which has a 
broader, deeper, more important justification... Fortunately, I am not com- 
pelled to choose between the two. Nevertheless, my whole energy of inter- 
preting has been expended in an endeavor to see through and beyond history 
into the spirit of the Bible, which is the Eternal Spirit.3 


When Barth speaks of his “whole energy,” he refers to a force that is mighty 
indeed. Its influence has been prodigious, and as is bound to be the case when 
so powerful a stream of energy has been poured out, there have been ex- 
cesses committed in its name. C. H. Dodd referring to the movement initiated 
by Barth in Germany as it affected British scholarship, says “we took our 
Karl Barth in water.”* On the whole, that is a good prescription for the 
health of scholarship. And now at the mid-century point, it is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to our situation, when the theological emphasis in the use of the Bible 
has reached a point which I believe should be considered its apogee, and as I 
shall show later, a new synthesis should be achieved in the interests of balance. 
The larger meanings could not be discerned, until the perspectives of historical 
criticism could be freely employed. Witness the narrowness and construction 
of American Fundamentalism, which has plenty of faith in the doctrine of 
Inspiration but which lacks the power of historical discrimination and is thus 
prevented from a sound assessment of the eternal truths of the Bible, because 
it has no apparatus for sifting out the ephemeral and the temporal from the 
eternally true. 

Fortunately indeed, as Barth says, we need not choose between historical 
criticism and the doctrine of Inspiration. The nineteenth century gave us 
the tool for historical assessment; but history alone was not enough to satisfy 
the heart of man. This Hebrew-Christian story is not just another chapter in 
history; this is no merely human situation of personalities and communities, 
living out their life-span in the temporal and finite conditions of human ex- 
perience, verifiable by the spade of the archeologist, the documentary analysis 
of the literary critic, the annals of other nations, or the critical apparatus of the 
textual critic. Helpful. as all these researches are, 2 further step was needed 
and has beén given to us by the theologian-critics of the twentieth century. 


3. Karl Barth: The Epistle to the Romans, translated by E. C. Hoskyns, Oxford University 
Press, p. V. 


4. C. H. Dodd: Thirty Years of New Testament Study. Union Seminary Quarterly Review, 
May, 1950. 
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Between the two wars, out of the anguish of the European upheaval, has 
come the answer to the heart’s demand for a wholeness of view that will em- 
brace the facts of history and set them on a metaphysical background which 
they deeply need for their true interpretation. The strong emphasis that has 
been given in the twentieth century to the divine initiative, to the Biblical 
story as the record of God’s revealing of Himself to men, of His purposeful- 
ness, of His judgment and of His forgiving grace has come in answer to genuine 
need. Through its interpretation of this living story in its wholeness, twentieth 
century scholarship has made its most significant contribution. 

As part of this theological drive of the twentieth century, there has come 
a fresh appreciation of the unity of the Bible. It was natural that the first 
effect of critical analysis should be a setting forth of the contrasts that ap- 
pear, when strands are separated and books resolved into their separate parts. 
It was liberating at first to discover the different levels of thought and experi- 
ence represented: J’s origin-stories are more simple and primitive than P’s; the 
editorial comments of D as distinct from the old tales of Judges and Samuel; 
the contrasting priestly and prophetic interpretations of the Torah; the dis- 
parate works of first, second and third Isaiah, and of the other anonymous 
writers whose works are assembled on a scroll from which Jesus read as “the 
Book of the prophet Isaiah.”® 

In the earlier study of the New Testament also, the religion of Jesus was 
set against the faith of Paul, and perhaps most strikingly of all for the more 
modern student, the kerugma of the early Christian community was shown 
to have modified in the records the actual teachings of Jesus. 

Today, on the other hand, scholarship is bringing to bear on the whole 
field a new and vital sense of the overarching harmony of the total story. The 
old dichotomy between the Priestly Law and the Prophets is being subjected to 
fresh scrutiny in such studies as Pedersen’s Israel, with the result that a 
greater sympathy with the cult, if rightly practised, is being revealed on the 
part of the prophets,® Rowley’s monograph on the Unity of the Old Testa- 
ment points up the overarching harmonies in the Old Testament as a whole. 
In the New Testament field F. C. Porter’s The Mind of Christ in Paul was 
the precursor of many studies which reveal the kinship between the religion of 
Jesus and the faith of Paul. Form-criticism has steadily hammered away to 
batter down the middle wall of partition between the Jesus of history and the 
Christ of faith. And C. H. Dodd’s The Bible Today and other similar works 
show us the unity of the total Biblical story as contained in the Old and New 
Testaments taken together. These are but samples of the processes at work 
today which are correcting and modifying, and in some cases obliterating, the 
older separations, so as to bring to the fore the unities, if not the uniformities, 
of the Biblical writings. 





5. Luke 4:17. 
6. Pedersen: Israel III-IV. pp. 115-117. 
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The net result of this trend in scholarship has been to give to our genera- 
tion a new realization of the common spiritual experience of the race, en what- 
ever level of culture, in whatever period of history its lot may have happened 
to be cast. The transcendent meanings of our human pilgrimage, of our 
creaturehood, as children of the Eternal Father, our common fallibility and 
sinfulness, our need of redemption, and of God’s forgiving grace and of His 
revealing of Himself to us in history, and supremely in Jesus Christ — all 
these ultimate meanings of life are being freshly shared with us by the theo- 
logian critics of today. 

Outside the field of specific Biblical scholarship a recent book by a pro- 
fessor of Modern History, Herbert Butterfield, of Cambridge University, 
England, Christianity and History has gathered up the fruits of both histori- 
cal and theological study and has made brilliant use of both in interpreting the 
whole human drama of history with insight and power. Selecting the concept 
of the Suffering Servant, and the gospel portrait of Jesus as binding together 
the supreme meanings of the Biblical interpretation of life, he voices his con- 
viction that history is essentially a moral affair, . . . “whose separate events 
must be felt as the movements of a living God”? and that the “scriptural 
events, especially those of the Incarnation, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrec- 
tion... have an extra dimension,” ... which “carry a fullness of meaning cal- 
culated almost to break the vessel that contains” them.* Thus from a secular 
historian (though no one reading his book could miss the fact that he is a 
deeply and sincerely religious person) there comes a binding together of these 
concepts of the untiy of the Bible and of the theological soundness of the total 
view there expressed. 

Of course these more broadly comprehensive views should not, and need 
not, mean the denial of the relativities that earlier studies disclosed. It would 
be a sin against scholarship to claim factual accuracy for the folk-lore of a prim- 
itive people. It would be aesthetically insensitive if we tried to place on one 
level of beauty and grandeur the genealogical lists of Genesis and the sublime 
poetry of Job and the Psalms. It would be tragedy indeed, if we should distort 
our ethical perspectives by putting on the same level of insight “hewing Agag 
in pieces before Yahweh,”® and the great Christian principle of “overcoming 
evil with good.”!° These discriminations, on the other hand, need not detract 
from our appreciation of the essential unity of the Bible nor shake our faith 
in it as a divine revealing of the true nature of God, man, and of our eternal 
destiny as children of a Heavenly Father. 

And now these two fields of endeavor need to be more fully harmonized 
and go forward together, and this new effort should spring directly out of 





7. Herbert Butterfield: Christianity and History, p. 111. 
8. Herbert Butterfield: Christianity and History, p. 120. 
9. I Samuel 15:33. 
10. Romans 12:21. 
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the field itself. As I suggested earlier, Herbert Butterfield’s book has made 
a beginning. But scholars within the Biblical field are the ones to carry it 
forward. This is the nature of the cross-roads in scholarship to which I re- 
ferred earlier. These two types of study have not thus far been adequately 
brought together. The historical and literary critic tends to hold back from 
synthesizing his findings. Modestly, or perhaps timidly, he leaves this task to 
the theologians. Sometimes he seems to forget that there are even higher offi- 
ces of the mind than analysis. And on his side, the theologian does not equip 
himself adequately with the results of critical scholarship, or if he does, he 
pays only lip-service to it, announcing in one sweeping phrase, that we must 
make full use of the findings of the historical and literary critics, and then 
going ahead on his own track ignoring them. Sometimes he falls into Philo’s 
error of allegorizing the Bible to suit his own theological ends. 

Yes, the roads cross inevitably, but the sign-post for today ought to read 
“Merging traffic.” The two avenues should now be brought together into a 
broad highway of scholarship, over which the people in our churches and 
schools, our colleges and universities, may travel with safety and assurance 
toward the goal of an historical-philosophical view of the Bible. The area of 
Biblical studies in which this new synthesis is most urgently called for today 
is that of the life and teachings of Jesus. Recent news from Germany tells us 
that Rudolph Bultman has appealed to scholars to “‘de-mythologize the New 
Testament message.” Granted that the continent needs this call more than 
does America, still we shall do well to heed it also and find the way to give 
the Jesus of history the central place in the Christian faith at the same time 
that we formulate our best insights as to his meaning in thought and experi- 
ence. This new task waits for a scholar with critical training and acumen, 
together with powers of philosophical and theological assessment. When this 
and other like tasks have been completed, the Bible may come to our genera- 
tion in its rightful role as the true Word of God, true in history and true theo- 
logically. 

But even this high and exacting aim is not enough. We must go further. 
Thus far we have had in mind the present state of scholarship, trying to see 
the interpreter’s goal in the light of the present unfinished tasks in the field of 
scholarly endeavor. Now, with the second of our two descriptive terms, “the 
Lively Word of God,” let us turn to the people to whom the interpreter is to 
minister the Biblical message. And here the urgency of our task can hardly be 
over-stated. No Hebrew prophet ever stood under the impact of greater 
crisis than do we today. As one contemporary writer asserts, there is no need 
to ask today for whom the bell tolls because it tolls for all.11 Not only individ- 
ual men and women but our whole race look hungrily for some answer to their 
spiritual need. But spiritually illiterate, inept in human relations, as many of 
our generation are, there is still among them a more real groping for the under- 
standing of the laws of God today than many an earlier more fortunate genera- 





11. Gerald W. Johnson: Incredible Tale, p. 137. 
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tion evinced. Tragic though it all is, this is our opportunity and our challenge. 

And here is the culminating phase of our work as interpreters — to bring 
the writings of the Bible into direct relation to the life being lived today. It 
is not enough to set the Bible forth as true — true history and true theology. 
Its relevance to the anguish, the fear, the wistfulness, and the lost hopes of this 
tortured race of men today must be made manifest. Like the people of Nineveh 
whom God himself compassionately described to Jonah as not knowing their 
right hand from their left,!* this generation of men is impotent to understand, 
much less to carry out, the spiritual laws which alone can direct its technical 
precocity and save it from barbarism or annihilation. Stunned and bewildered, 
men and women have discovered that their very impotence creates longing. 
The mood of many is like Thomas Hardy’s pathetic and wistful skepticism 
about the legend that the oxen kneel in their stalls at midnight on Christmas 
Eve: 


If someone said on Christmas Eve, 
Come and see the oxen kneel 


I should go with them in the gloom 
Hoping it might be so.13 

The supreme answer to this wistfulness, to this recognized spiritual poverty of 
our time is in the Bible, which reveals the ways of God to men — this human 
record of life being lived on this planet, this story of humble, simple men and 
women seeking to discover God’s will for them. They are born and grow up 
to maturity; they fall in love and marry; they bring children into the world, 
and the children cause them both joy and anxiety; they see the generations 
rise and pass on; they die and are gathered to their fathers. Like us, they are 
good and they are sinful; they are hopeful and they despair. They love and 
they hate. They struggle and fail; they rise again and renew their strength. 
Their heroes are no stereotypes. Abraham lies to save his wife from seduction. 
Jacob tricks Esau out of his blessing. Samuel and Saul quarrel and do not 
speak. Absalom is an ungrateful son, and Esther is a vindictive woman. But 
all the record shows them endlessly seeking for a better way; endlessly viewing 
their mistakes and their triumphs in the light of God’s laws, and in the light 
of His purpose for their lives. This is life being lived, realistically and actually 
on this planet. And it has been told us with the unfailng concreteness which 
is the essential genius of the Hebrew mind. Thus it is capable of being the 
medium of God’s revealing of Himself to men. Here are the great simplicities, 
the ultimates, of human existence, clothed in the language of eternal beauty. 
Here in the concrete telling of experiences of trial and error are the steady over- 
tones of spiritual insight that lift it above all other literatures of the race. 

Because God reveals Himself to us in beauty as well as truth, delight in 





12. Jonah 4:11. 


13. Thomas Hardy: The Oxen—Collected Poems, Macmillan, p. 439. 
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the beauty of it for ourselves and for those whom we teach is essentially a part 
of the interpreter’s aim. Our tragic age needs profoundly experiences of whole- 
ness and of beauty so that in the midst of confusion and tragedy their minds 
may be furnished, and in Wordsworth’s phrase, become “a mansion for all 
lovely forms.” In times like ours, it does not do to forget the power of a 
stored imagination. 

One could illustrate by multitudinous instances this quality of elemental 
simplicity which allows the Bible to live above all the accidents of time, to be 
contemporary with every age and every culture, to speak with beauty the 
language of eternity. I shall content myself, however, with two: one from 
the Old Testament and one from the New. An early story from the nomad 
life of the Hebrews tells of Abraham’s seeking, according to the primitive 
customs of the time, a wife for his son who is to carry the promise of the 
race. In all the story, Yahweh, the unseen friend, is with them guiding and 
directing the search, and it is Yahweh who makes the choice of the right girl. 
The story of the servant’s mission which results in his bringing Rebekah back 
with him to Isaac ends with this sentence: - 


Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent and took Rebekah, and she 
became his wife; and he loved her. And Isaac was comforted after his 
mother’s death.14 


Here is the cycle of man’s life in this one pregnant sentence. Life and death, 
love and marriage, home and its comfort, and the solemn experience of the 
passing of the generations. And no one asks, reading it, whether the back- 
ground is a nomad’s tent or a modern sky-scraper apartment house. In the 
simplicity and spaciousness of a primitive culture, life was seen in its whole- 
ness and beauty, and its spiritual meaning apprehended. 

From the New Testament I take that sublime, poetic epitome of Jesus’ 
mission given us in the gospel of Matthew: 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.15 


Gamaliel Bradford, that skeptical, critical journalist and biographer of the 
past generation, thought by some to be ungodly, because his views were 
not religious in the conventional sense, tells in his spiritual autobiography 
Life and I of how he had not read a chapter of the Bible continuously for 
more than a decade. To read the gospels through had become “like an almost 
unwonted adventure.” He proceeded to make the adventure, and he says: 


Above all there is... profound spiritual insight, which without making a 
shadow of pretence, seems to go to the bottom of the world... There is the 
expression of love and tenderness, of infinite pity and comfort, which the 
world has never seen equalled and never will, which has brought relief and 
hope to those who seemed to be utterly beyond the reach of them. ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest...’ How 


14. Genesis 24:67. 
15 Matthew 11:28-29. 
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many who have fought the long battle and fainted in triumph or in defeat 
have found in those words the consolation that triumph could not yield them 
and that defeat could never take away.16 


This appeal to the heart through beauty is one part at least in the in- 
spiration of the Bible. The elemental experiences of human life, the dreams and 
hopes of the spirit of men have never been so concretely, or so eloquently ex- 
pressed as they are in the Bible. Again to take Wordsworth’s phrase, this is 
“truth carried alive into the heart by passion.” or from another poet: this the 
truth that is beauty, and the beauty that is truth. This is in part what makes 
the Bible not only true, but the lively Word of God. 

But there is one more important step to be taken. We noted that in 
Cranmer’s thought “lively” meant not only living but life-giving. And this 
must be our concluding emphasis. Here in the two Testaments is the Life- 
giving, the empowering story of redemption and salvation. Here we mean 
something distinct from, though dependent upon, the theological soundness 
of the Bible of which we were speaking a moment ago. This is the miraculously 
vital quality in the Bible which makes it able to speak to humble and un- 
lettered people as well as to scholars, and to bring to pass in them a new life, 
calling them to repentance from their sin, and evoking from them the hunger 
and thirst after righteousness which is the mark of their sonship to God. 

This redemptive story never could be rightly apprehended by human be- 
ings through any a priori reasoning, or through any logical array of princi- 
ples. It could come to us only through God’s initiative, His revealing of 
Himself as He does in the Bible, through the experience of a sensitive, suffer- 
ing people; and ultimately in the giving of His beloved Son — in the cross of 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Speech could not describe it; writing alone could 
not expound it; laws alone could not formulate it; nor even sermons or pro- 
phetic utterance tell it. This divine story of redemptive love had to be lived 
as well as told. And the telling of it in chronicle, story, law, and prophetic 
word is bound to the living of it as the limpet clings to the rock. It is im- 
plicit in the story of creation where man is made in the image of God. It 
speaks in the serfdom and liberation of the Hebrew tribes, because God was in 
history ransoming His people. With His strong right hand and His out- 
stretched arm, He brought them to their own land and made of them His 
people. In all their afflictions, He was afflicted, and the angel of his presence 
saved them. On the eternal road of exile, when suffering was their portion, 
they were led to share His purpose, and one of their greatest ones proclaimed 
that in their very sorrows and acquaintance with grief, they could learn to be 
His servant carrying a light to lighten the Gentiles. And then supremely, the 
whole great story comes to its culmination and fulfillment when God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten son to suffer and die on the 
cross. In it we know that the Christ has borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows and that with his stripes we are healed. 





16. Gamaliel Bradford: Life and I, pp. 168-9. 
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This is the central and life-giving quality in the Bible, this mediation of 
God’s love and His forgiving grace through His son, our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Not only does the Bible share with us the deepest insights that we can have 
about the spiritual life, it empowers the penitent heart to a new life in him. 
It is here that we know with certainty the life-giving truth that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. Through its mediation of re- 
demption we are bold to hold at the center of our life the faith, that although 
we do not know what we shall be, we know that we shall be like Him. And 
that suffices. 

As interpreters we must accept this final and crucial responsibility, and 
because the heart has its reasons which reason cannot know, this is the subtlest 
task of all, so to free ourselves for an inward appropriation of the beauty and 
passion of the Bible that we can help those who read it today to make its riches 
their own; so to accept for ourselves the redeeming grace of God which the 
Bible mediates that we ourselves can be channels of that redemption. This 
last is primarily an act of religious devotion rather than an act of scholarship. 
But all our scholarship must be drawn into it, and be used for its high ends. 

And here I must touch for a moment on an attitude prevalent today 
which tends to keep us from knitting the three strands of the interpretive 
process together into the close-knit fabric that they ought to fashion. There 
is a rather common assumption that scholarship hinders rather than helps our 
appropriation of the religious message of the Bible. A very great scholar 
speaking in this Seminary not long ago mentioned with a touch of sadness 
that historical criticism had moved the Scriptures away from the sphere of 
contemporary ideas. Medieval Christians had no difficulty, he said, in thinking 
of apostles or prophets as their contemporaries, because they saw them portrayed 
in frescoes and statuary, garbed in the contemporary dress of their Florentine 
neighbors, and set against the background of a familiar Italian landscape. It 
seemed a matter of regret to him that the historical criticism has “sophisticated 
us out of all that.” 

But it is my conviction that we need not, and should not, share that 
nostalgia. Ignorance is not a condition of appreciation nor is sophistication a 
necessary consequence of knowledge. Critical power does ‘not necessarily stand 
in the way of a humble and childlike spirit. In the field of music no one 
questions that the richer the training of the hearer, the richer the experience 
of the art. Untutored people enjoy music if it is tuneful. But how immeasur- 
ably richer is the experience for the trained musician! He hears the contra- 
puntal discourse; every nuance of color in the repetition of the musical phrase 
gives joy to his ear; he understands the meaning of the architectonics of the 
concerto or the symphony. His richer knowledge and his trained ear are 
avenues to the appreciation and appropriation of the music. 

So it should be with us in our field. To live imaginatively in a past age 
is ipso facto an enrichment of life. But far beyond the mere understanding of 
a past age, there comes with the fuller knowledge of the conditions of life 
under which the Bible was written, of the language and forms of its expression, 
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the skills of critical and philosophical assessment — with all of these disciplines, 
if rightly used, there comes an overwhelming sense of the Bible’s meaning and 
quality. And so, although it is a marvellous, and one might truly say a miracu- 
lous fact, that unlettered people can extract the saving truths of the Bible for 
themselves, this should not lead us into any envy of the plow-boy for whom 
Tyndal made his translation. Indeed, anything less than the fullest possible 
use of all three avenues to the understanding of the Bible — the historical- 
critical, the theological-philosophical, and the spiritually appreciative — would 
make us, as interpreters, worthy of the millstone and the sea. 

As these words are being written, one cannot but wonder through what 
deeper tragedy, we as a people may be called to walk in the next months or 
years. If even the very best eventuation of the present crisis should come, 
then the need for spiritual interpretations of life will be urgent as never before 
in the history of our country. Then we as a nation would be called to a lead- 
ership for which our officials and our people are spiritually unprepared. And 
if the worst eventuation should come, which we all know is ominously possible, 
then the few survivors of the holocaust, more lonely than any Cortez on a 
peak in Darien, would survey the bitter wastes and angry evidences of man’s 
inhumanity to man, as modern Noahs setting out to create anew. How criti- 
cally pressing it would be for them to have in their hearts the creative springs 
of life in this true and lively Word of God! 

In Katherine Mansfield’s Journal one reads of her coming on the Bible 
in her mature life, not having read it at all when young. She was in one of 
her periodical exiles, living in the mountains, fighting her losing fight against 
tuberculosis. In the tragedy of her sensitive spirit facing the frustration of her 
high talent in impending death, she finds the Bible for the first time and 
writes: “I feel so bitterly that I never have known these writings before. They 
ought to be part of my very breathing.”** 

In our tragedy of possible doom on our civilization, the Bible ought to 
be part of the breathing of every man and woman. The teacher of the Bible 
today finds here his high task — the setting forth by life and doctrine the true 
and lively Word of God. 





17. Katherine Mansfield: Journal, p. 56. 








Study in the World Christian Mission 
By Miner Searle Bates 


B haesce THE GENERAL TITLE, The Missionary Obligation of the Church, the 

International Missionary Council has initiated among responsible bodies in 
many lands a study enterprise of impressive scope. From its stated aims we 
quote selectively: 


I. To restate the universal missionary obligation of the Church (i) as 
grounded in the eternal Gospel, and (ii) in relation to the present his- 
torical situation... 


IV. To define afresh the missionary task of the older and younger churches 
in terms which take into account: 
(a) the radically new relationships between East and West;... 


(c) the scale and urgency of the evangelistic task in the lands of 
older churches themselves; 


(d) the immediate possibilities and limitations of young and older 
churches respectively; 


(e) the ecumenical fellowship of the Church. 
V. To consider what changes in the policy and organization of missions 
are required in order that the task defined above (IV) may be more 
speedily accomplished. 

These statements are chosen because they well exemplify in current un- 
dertaking and in concentrated form the major characteristics of study in the 
World Christian Mission. Such study is closely related to action. It must per- 
force seek ever and again to know the Eternal Will for the planting and the 
nurture of the Church of Christ in the lands where it is relatively new or 
weak, to know that Will in confrontation of each people or each culture, for 
each fresh epoch of time. 

Thus, one center of study is theological, approached with specific con- 
cern for the meaning of the Gospel to the non-Christian, and involving in- 
evitably the obligation, the mission laid upon the Christian to propagate the 
life he treasures. A second center of study is in the needs, the characteristics, 
the whole existence of the non-Christian societies to which the World Mission 
reaches out. A third center is in the means, both personal and organizational, 
and the methods, by which older churches send forth and develop Christian 
life and teaching in lands that do not have old and strong churches. A fourth 
center, of increasing import in several lands, is the growing church developed 
from modern missionary efforts, still aided in greater or less degree by those 
efforts, but achieving a church life of its own, distinctive in leadership, in 
organization, and in program. 

Obviously, these centers of study are inter-related, for they deal with 
varying aspects of one living process, the world-wide growth of the Christian 
religion. Thus, the developing church in the land traditionally non-Christian 
is the product of the Spirit of God, acting through the outgoing life of the 
older churches and within the life of that land. Meanwhile, the total living 
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process is increasing the responsiveness of men, in older and younger churches 
alike, to the Spirit of God; and their understanding of Him through Christ 
Jesus and the Christian community. Again, the total life-process of the world 
mission is affecting the very nature of the older church and, most of all, the 
character of its missionary organs and agents. The entire process also affects 
the life of the general community in the lands of the younger churches, reach- 
ing ever beyond the circles of the churches themselves. 

Not only do the realities approached through our four centers of study 
live and move in continual influence upon each other, but, most obviously in 
the second center —that of the societies traditionally non-Christian — they 
include vast entities of the secular world. Christian study must take adequate 
account of this external world of mankind, confessing that the customary 
concentration upon biblical and theological subjects, upon the experience and 
the forms of the long-established churches, may easily become a colossal intro- 
spection, the more perilous because it is not realized to be such. 

Even when Christian study attempts to face the general problems of 
society and culture, as in social action and education, such study naturally 
attacks the immediate environment in the lands of the older churches — the 
lesser part of the area and the population of the inhabited earth. Thus, much 
of the world to be evangelized does not enter with clarity and perspective into 
the picture of the Christian task presented by the usual Christian study and 
training. The greater part of God’s children we see through a glass, darkly. 
The swift, deep changes in their whole patterns of life come, if at all, scarcely 
and tardily to our eyes. But enough for this one arrangement of the fields of 
study in the World Christian Mission. The four centers will continually com- 
pel our attention in other forms and groupings. 

It is the moral and spiritual glory of the study before us to be closely 
bound to Christian purpose and Christian deed. Historicaliy, such study has 
arisen often in the determination of missionaries and of missionary agencies 
to apply to astronomical tasks meager human resources and so to foster and 
to dispose those resources that they may be blessed of God beyond their ap- 
parent measure. Yet the tie to action has brought peril, and does so today. 
Bustle tends to overpower study, carrying judgment upon thousands of mis- 
sionaries and scores of board secretaries. Too often, the little study that is 
undertaken confines itself to the smaller issues of how this man or that mis- 
sion may carry out a temporary and secondary responsibility, assumed almost 
accidentally without real consideration of long-time objectives, over-all pro- 
cedures, Christian priorities, Christian co-operation. If we may attribute to 
such ad hoc study the horse sense of which commonly boasts, the fact re- 
mains that it is undertaken in a denominational stall. 

Another parody of real study appears in the pressure for edifying reports 
of missionary achievements, for results that impress in statistics, for material 
out of which that artificer of idols — the promotional speaker — can fashion 
his pantheon. An evil and cinematomaniac generation seeketh after a sign, 
and the sign that it has learned to demand is a succession of missionary heroes 
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and heroines, marching across church platforms or the pages of denomina- 
tional papers to demonstrate how local boys and girls have won a democratic 
canonization. Protestants are much too casual in their choice of saints. A 
devil’s advocate is urgently demanded; though perhaps in the Protestant era 
we should prefer simply to require an Anglo-Catholic candidate for sainthood 
to pass a Pentecostal committee, or vice versa. In the pseudo-study upon 
which flimsy missionary biographies are built, modern anecdote has replaced 
medieval legend, with equal infidelity. 

The yearning of churchmen and churchwomen to exalt their missionaries 
covers sacred stirrings of their own hearts. But sound critical work is neces- 
sary in order to found upon the rock of truth those studies in the world 
mission which support the faith of earnest souls. Publications in the field of 
missions need not be confined to the erudite — indeed, wholesome, honest 
popularization on many levels, and with varied presentations, is imperative. 
But the basic inquiries into fact, the major interpretations, demand in due 
measure the same qualities of vigorous analysis, intelligent evaluation, keen 
judgment commanding the respect of those outside our own particular church 
groups, outside Christendom itself, which we require in the biblical fields and 
in church history. Let us never forget a universal weakness of mankind: it 
is easier to tell and easier to believe an unverified story about happenings far 
away, than about events next door. 

The practical nature of earlier studies in missions was often separate 
from the academic world, out of which they needed to draw fundamental 
discipline in seeking and using source materials. But latterly, with the spread 
of courses in missions among theological seminaries, there are signs of thesis- 
disease. Incidence appears to be high in the smaller denominational seminaries, 
where library materials may be as limited as the interests of teachers and 
students. But the risk appears wherever the major motive is the acquisition of 
a degree painless to student and to instructor alike, or the private interpreta- 
tion of a passage plucked expediently from the manifold scripture of the 
world-wide mission. 

In addition to study linked immediately to action, that is, an attempt 
to solve actual problems as they arise in the course of missionary effort, there 
are other valid applications or directions of study. As implied in our pre- 
vious objection to superficial or unfaithful treatment of personalities and 
events of missions, there surely is a place for that noble curiosity which seeks 
simply a true understanding and appreciation of any significant moment in 
the great drama of human striving under God. Here also is room for histori- 
cal study in its own right, desiring to explore, to comprehend, to bring real 
in our minds the accumulating experience of Christian missions as they have 
entered non-Christian societies. Furthermore, there is the special place of 
study in the World Christian Mission for the training of missionaries in all 
stages of their preparation and working lives. 

We may rightly ask, what is the relation of study in missions to study in 
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general church activities, notably to those of evangelistic and ecumenical im- 
port. Surely it is true that some Christian groups in the lands of the older 
churches are now recognizing that they live and work amid masses of men 
who were never Christian or who have ceased to be Christian; and that the 
entire nation or society in which they strive is pagan or secularized in import- 
ant aspects. Furthermore, it is plain that the more fully the Christian churches 
of the world, both older and younger, with all shadings of age and condition, 
share in ecumenical fellowship and ecumenical tasks, the separateness of mis- 
sions from the local or national life of the church is lessened. But this last 
development is still in its early beginnings, and the jargon of “ecumenicity” 
is still esoteric, understood only by select groups and spelled out in life by 
few indeed. The twofold effort to foster the spirit and practice of wide co- 
operation among the older churches, and at the same time to face the des- 
perate problems of Christianity in Europe and in other western lands, will 
long occupy the working strength of the World Council and its Study De- 
partment, with many participating and allied groups, to such an extent that 
the peculiar tasks of missions must be left to the International Missionary 
Council as the communications center of cooperative work in that field. 

The variety of situations and problems in the total sweep of world mis- 
sions — four continents at least, with a number of peoples, languages, cultural 
and social situations to be counted by hundreds and almost by thousands — 
is one major reason for reckoning missions as a special task within the total 
framework of the world church. A second reason appears in the special needs 
of pioneering, and nuturing relatively small and young churches which are 
not located in societies where a Christian tradition has long prevailed, but 
where a non-Christian tradition heavily dominates past and present alike. 

Of course, the actual tasks to be performed, the organizations through 
which over-all direction is achieved, and the corresponding study programs, 
all look toward the ideal of world-wide unity in Christian effort, and now 
enjoy full-hearted fellowship with proper division of labor. 

Again, it may be rightly asked, with special consideration for the train- 
ing of missionaries broadly defined, what is the relation of study in the Christ- 
ian world mission to the general program of seminaries, and to those courses 
of university instruction which deal with the societies and cultures of the 
regions to which missionaries go. First for the seminary program. One mis- 
sionary graduate of our own institution crisply stated a view which has often 
arisen in my own mind. He declared: “I see no need or place for special 
courses for missionaries. Candidates and missionaries on furlough need the 
same kind of study as other seminary students — biblical, theological, histori- 
cal, practical.” 

At the other extreme is a well-known professor in one of the larger sem- 
inaries of this country, who recently wrote: “I regard Missions as one of the 
most important chairs in a School of Theology. As a matter of fact the New 
Testament, Church History, and Christian Theology are products of the ex- 
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pansion of Christianity. We might call the other basic disciplines in a School 
of Theology ‘daughters’ of Missions.” 

Most of us will at once agree that some units of basic religious knowledge 
and training are needed for all Christian workers, whatever the type or place 
of their calling. Yet any well-staffed seminary provides some choice, some 
differentiations, for those who are to enter pastoral services, those who are to 
undertake religious education, those who look to community service, those 
who plan for specialized tasks such as seminary teaching or sacred music. 
Moreover, there is often a difference in training made for those who intend 
to work in rural communities and those whose horizons are urban. Generally 
speaking, the differentiation is greater in the practical field, the field of appli- 
cation for the biblical and theological training. Even then, within the scope 
of various departments of the seminary, not classed as practical, there is need 
for a varying of emphases and applications to different tasks in the total work 
of the Christian church. Of these tasks, one extraordinarily complex, one that 
often escapes the purview of the ordinary course directed naturally and prop- 
erly to the immediate national or cultural environment of the seminary, is 
that of world-wide missions. Hence the need for several courses with the 
specific objective of making for missions the particular emphases and applica- 
tions required. 

Ideally — and, as the sense of the world-wide church becomes more 
thoroughly integrated with the older patterns, we may look for progress to- 
ward that ideal—some of the standard courses of the seminary curriculum 
will take into account the experience and the concerns of the younger churches 
in their distinctive environments. For example, the significance of the Old 
Testament for Christians whose cultural heritage looks back to Hinduism 
or to Confucianism rather than to the Jewish past; or, again, those aspects 
of church history which are concerned with the motivation, the personal 
agents, the methods, the organization, the inter-cultural problems of the ex- 
pansion of Christianity into non-Christian societies. But, as in this latter 
case, it is not easy to overcome the practical difficulties of time. When, in 
one term or a year, the general course in church history must attempt to sur- 
vey the entire field, including organization and doctrine, major personalities 
and movements, in all periods and without geographical limitations, the in- 
evitable result is concentration upon the formative moments in the growth 
of the main trunk and a few big branches. Concrete details of the processes 
of growth, and the fresh spread of the newest twigs upon the tree, can hope 
only for a summary glance, entirely inadequate for the purposes of study into 
the world mission. But, in principle, seminaries might well consider whether 
one advanced course in the department of church history, or a joint offering in 
in church history and in missions, should deal as thoroughly as possible with 
the experience of the church in expansion into new areas. 

It is a commonplace of higher education today that many of the real ad- 
vances are made on the borders of departments, by the cooperation or the 
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blending of specialized interests. Likewise, it is true that the functional ap- 
proach of attack upon wide-ranging problems frequently draws men out of 
departmental strait-jackets. A noteworthy instance is in the inauguration in 
this Seminary, by Professors Niebuhr, Bennett, and Iglehart, of a course on 
Christianity and Communism. Sound planning of seminary programs could 
well seek a comprehensive series of inter-departmental conferences, looking 
with open minds to readjustments on the frontiers, to experiments in collabo- 
ration, and to a fresh consideration of needs that have not been met in the 
older patterns of departmental specialization. Certainly the interests of the 
world mission do not lie in isolation, but in fruitful intermingling with all 
the great streams of Christian life and study. 

Perhaps this is the point at which to make explicit the rejection of pro- 
posals common thirty or forty years ago, and today embodied in some form in 
certain institutions, of separate schools of missions. If such schools must of 
themselves provide biblical and theological courses, religious education, and 
other standard elements of seminary training, they are likely to do so most 
inadequately. If perchance they should actually have the resources for such 
an undertaking, they are really setting up seminaries. Actually, through the 
benign tuition of educational and financial necessity, schools of missions worthy 
of serious attention tend to associate themselves with seminaries or with uni- 
versities, or with both. 

Indeed, the preparation of missionary candidates, the further development 
of missionaries in furlough study, and all study of the world mission centered 
in the non-Christian societies, has imperative need of the universities. Here 
we confine ourselves to the graduate level, though language elements and some 
other studies may be significant in under-graduate offerings also. The range 
is infinite, and we can seek merely illustrations of the issues. Mission enter- 
prises in the large, and a great many individual missionaries, undertake respon- 
sibilities which require profound understanding of the structure, the traditions, 
the characteristic ideas and attitudes of the societies; as in India, the task of 
acquiring such understanding is elaborate and manifold. For some of the 
simpler societies, as among African or Polynesian tribes, the job might appear 
to be easier; but in fact it is extraordinarily difficult for a British or American 
student, reared in an industrialized society, at the same time individualist and 
part of an enormous mass, to comprehend the daily realities, the mind and 
feelings, of the tribal animist, for whom the local community is so utterly all 
in all that he scarcely has an individuality, scarcely knows that there is a 
world beyond the tribe. The perspectives and the insights of the sociologists, 
the anthropologists, the psychologists, and of specialists within these groups, 
can prepare a missionary candidate for some of the human situations he will 
enter, at least making him alert and sensitive to them. The knowledge and 
the skills of such specialists have aided many a missionary on furlough, and 
not a few nationals from Africa and Asia, to analyze and interpret their ex- 
perience, and to step forward in methods and programs of helpful Christian 
effort on those continents or elsewhere. 
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When one considers the total need for study in the non-Christian soci- 
eties and cultures, he is appalled at the broad sweep before him. Economic 
and human geography, of course; indeed, the entire environmental and eco- 
nomic setting in which people live their days; in the sociological and psycho- 
logical approaches just mentioned; the history, literature, folk-lore; then the 
religious concepts and practices — which, by the way, are the only elements 
in this series commonly found in the curricula for seminaries; music and art. 
Such knowledge of our own society is taken for granted, and is acquired in 
some degree simply by living in it through the long years of schooling from 
childhood to the twenties or beyond, and by the content of school instruction. 
But what we learn in this process about the life of Nigeria, Sumatra, or Assam, 
is insignificant, if not harmfully erroneous. Frequently missionaries have en- 
tered their fields ignorant and clumsy in meeting people who are thence for- 
ward to be the overwhelming concern of their lives. 

If missionaries go to Japan, China, some parts of India or of Latin Amer- 
ica, somewhat better opportunities will have been open to them than if they 
prepare for less-studied areas. But seldom have missionary candidates and the 
sending organizations used such opportunities to the extent of one full year’s 
work. A course on the side, carried on top of a full seminary or professional 
program, has too often been the beginning and the end of preparation for a 
particular field. While in service abroad, some missionaries try to make up this 
lack, but the pressure of language study and other duties, the paucity of books 
and journals at hand, favor every weakness of the will to study. 

Fortunately, the present stage of university offerings in the societies and 
cultures of several regions of the world, stimulated by wartime needs, have re- 
sulted in a new pattern peculiarly suited to the needs of missions. With or 
without a new name such as “foreign area studies,” a number of universities 
draw upon the resources of several departments to offer for various major 
countries or regions a combination of intensive language training — say ten 
class hours per week — with courses in the history, literature, socio-economic 
life, and general culture, of the Near East, or Japan, or Latin America, and so 
on. In a few of the universities these offerings, even for one region or country, 
are so varied as to provide considerable choice according to the needs and 
interests of the student. 

Mission boards and the Personnel Committee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference are of course aware of these opportunities, which have been used 
somewhat. But it would seem to be time for surveys of such area studies to 
result in clearer policies and more consistent action. Quick critics of the 
boards need to remind themselves that the current demand from each candi- 
date of a general college course; of a general seminary course plus some practi- 
cal experience or specialized training or, instead of the seminary course, 
professional training in medicine, nursing, agriculture, or education, plus some 
theological instruction; then area studies for the field of service; and finally, 
language study on the field, whether or not begun in the home country — all 
this runs to long and costly effort, often more than the eager candidate is 
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willing to endure, before entering at no slight age upon the tasks which seem 
so grievously deferred. All we can ask is that mission boards take full account 
of the needs and the opportunities for study of the societal and cultural ma- 
terial of the major fields, whether for candidates or for missionaries on fur- 
lough; and that they summon the will to act firmly upon the best judgment 
they can form. 

This is not the place to attempt to review or to evaluate the very con- 
siderable achievements of missionaries in linguistic studies, in geography and 
exploration, in ethnology and anthropology, in socio-economic investigations, 
in all aspects of religious systems, in representing the culture and the people 
of their lands of service to friends in their lands of origin. During recent 
years missionary studies in these fields have hardly been able to muster the in- 
tense specialization of techniques or the volume of production to hold their 
place in relation to the swiftly expanded university and government studies. 
Indeed, in some fields, not all by any means, the increase of useful and avail- 
able knowledge is such as to enable missionaries to devote themselves more 
effectively and more specifically to the tasks which secular interests do not 
attempt, both in action and in study —the Christian tasks par excellence. 

Some of the most valuable studies of recent years have been undertaken 
in the form of surveys preliminary to the work of policy commissions, as in 
reference to theological training or to phases of general education under Chris- 
tian auspices. The preparation and the stimulation of new experiments in 
agricultural missions, followed by cross-fertilization through widespread and 
persistent reporting of such experiments, provides an important illustration of 
study interlaced with action. Long and fruitful inquiries into the economic 
bases of younger churches of several lands have been linked with recommenda- 
tions as to methods and objectives in the growth of similar churches, deeply 
valuable to workers in many countries. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these and many other studies of high 
importance are interdenominational and international in their origin, person- 
nel, and outreach. Interchange of experience, of skills, of insights both spiri- 
tual and practical, is of the essence of the matter. The pattern is well set, but 
is constantly enlarging. The growth of the younger churches has made possi- 
ble, made fruitful, made necessary, continual cooperation and interaction in 
study, between their personnel and that of the older churches, for the sake of 
the common task. A remarkable project is now undertaken by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council in collaboration with secular interests in the Inter- 
national African Institute, aided by contributious from the British Colonial 
Office and from the Carnegie Corporation — namely, the large-scale study of 
a major problem among many African peoples, marriage, in its legal, anthro- 
pological, and Christian aspects. 

Study in the World Christian Mission was made one of the primary ob- 
jectives of the International Missionary Council from its beginnings. Its 
organ, the International Review of Missions, has not only published regularly 
since 1911 much material of that type but has provided quarterly a remark- 
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able classified and annotated bibliography of the important books and articles 
within the scope of missions and the mission fields in more languages than 
any one of us can read. This Review found its place among the learned jour- 
nals covered by the International Index of Periodicals, and its bibliography is 
taken as the model toward which the World Council of Churches hopes to 
work through the Ecumenical Review. It is impossible here to mention many 
other valuable tools and projects. But surely it is appropriate to refer to the 
largest library in the world devoted to missions, the Missionary Research Li- 
brary maintained jointly by the Foreign Missions Conference and this Semi- 
nary. Its 85,000 bound volumes, with further quantities of periodicals and 
pamphlets from all parts of the world, constitute the locus for new under- 
takings in studies on behalf of the Foreign Missions Conference and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, as also for a host of simpler inquiries. 

Among the important studies needed, and some of them contemplated 
for the near future, we may venture to suggest four as indicative of variety: 
(1) evangelization in relation to group and community solidarity; (2) the 
improvement and bringing up to date of statistical data on the world mission; 
(3) a survey of apologetic and evangelistic literature on several mission fields, 
with the aim of transfer, adaptation, revision, and new writing, to fill serious 
gaps and to meet the needs of more types of readers for a vigorous new effort 
in terms of today’s emergencies; (4) methods and results in character train- 
ing, as a Christian contribution in non-Christian societies. 

In conclusion, we must urgently attend to change within the elements 
and the totality of the world mission. There is change in the understanding of 
God in our time, of what the Good News of Christ means to men in this 
year of 1950. There are swift, drastic alterations in the entire scene of East 
Asia, home of half God’s children. The other mission lands and the countries 
of the sending churches have been shaken by war and by social quakings. 
Scarce one of them appears stable, and none of them is humanly secure. The 
relations of many of the mission lands to sending countries have been sharply 
transformed. In all this metamorphosis of interacting variables, the Christian 
world mission cannot continue in the old ruts, but must alert and ready it- 
self to find the new channels, the new forms, which the Eternal can use amid 
the temporal. Study cannot remain a rudimentary organ in the Christian 
missionary enterprise, but must become the eye of aerial photography, the 
radar sensitive to invisible forces and able to discern the true course through 
the stormy darkness, the staff preparation briefing those who must decide and 
those who do, on every level of the entire effort. 

May study in the world mission go forward in that blending of realism 
with faith, that union of science with love, which shall make us good and 
faithful servants of the God of truth and grace! 
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Prospects for a Christian Philosophy 
By David E. Roberts 


I Is NATURAL for all of us, at the beginning of a new academic year, to be 
thinking of the work that lies ahead and under the circumstances it is 
natural for me to be thinking along such lines with something approaching 
solemnity. A newly appointed professor usually makes appropriate references 
to the honor conferred and to his personal inadequacies. I am deeply conscious 
of the honor; but so far as inadequacies go, I should like to establish a gentle- 
man’s agreement, especially with the entering students. Perhaps the Com- 
mittee on Admissions shouldn’t have let you in here, and perhaps the Board 
of Directors shouldn’t have let me up here. But surely it would be ungracious 
on our part to say so. The best thing we can do now is to vindicate their con- 
fidence, if possible, instead of suggesting that they have been a bit fool-hardy. 

A backward glance shows why I adopt such a strategy. When the Mar- 
cellus Hartley chair was founded in 1905, the first incumbent, George W. 
Knox, taught both the history and the philosophy of religion. In 1918, when 
Eugene W. Lyman was called to this professorship, Dr. Robert E. Hume was 
already teaching the history of religion, and the way was clear to devote the 
Marcellus Hartley appointment exclusively to the philosophy of religion. In 
reading the addresses delivered on these earlier occasions, I have been impressed 
once again by the remarkable continuity of spirit which has helped keep this 
Seminary up-to-date. Anyone who knows the books of Professors Knox and 
Lyman need not be told that they came to grips with the problems of their 
day. Possessing a broad knowledge of thought outside the Christian Church, 
as well as in it, both of these men combined openness to truth with firmness 
of personal conviction, gentleness with fearlessness, deep seriousness with 
steadfast hope. We can remain faithful to their influence only as we endeavor 
to meet our own day in a similar spirit. 

Let me add specifically concerning Dr. Lyman, who was a dear friend 
and mentor, that in succeeding to his chair I derive no dread from the memory 
of his judgments — except as I may fail to speak the truth in love. 

My topic this afternoon is both narrower and wider than these personal 
interests. It is narrower, because the enterprise which brings us together in- 
cludes the whole gamut of theological education. I shall ignore the rest of 
the Seminary curriculum, not because I wish to deprecate any other subject, 
but solely because I want to talk about the philosophy of religion instead of 
poaching on other people’s territory. At the same time, my topic is vastly 
wider than anything we can hope to accomplish within the walls of this insti- 
tution, and we must seek to view our limited efforts against the background 
of world-wide movements in the Church and in modern culture. 

My concern can be expressed in a single question: “What are the pros- 
pects for a Christain philosophy in our age?” 

Throughout most of its history, Western thought rested upon a few basic 
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principles. These were never threatened by the great debate between Platoni- 
ism and Aristotelianism. On the contrary, the debate took them for granted; 
for it is impossible to have a philosophical argument unless the meaning of 
common terms has been fixed. So for centuries hardly anyone doubted that 
human reason could find a suitable place within the framework of a world 
that was intelligible, not only in the sense of being orderly, but in the sense of 
being meaningful. During this period, of course, Christianity had a very 
close relationship to philosophy; indeed, it is often impossible to tell whether 
faith succeeded in assimilating reason, or reason succeeded in assimilating faith. 

But by the time we reach the 16th Century it is obvious that a radical 
break has occurred; and thereafter even those philosophies which try to con- 
tinue the inherited tradition manifest characteristics that we call “modern.” 
They attempt to reconstruct a meaningful universe; and when the task has 
become one of reconstruction instead of discovery, human thought has entered 
into that sense of estrangement, that anxiety, that threat of utter meaning- 
lessness which have acquired a special quality in modern man. I am not sug- 
gesting that these consequences became evident immediately; Pascal stands al- 
most alone in the 17th Century in giving them full expression. Nor am I 
suggesting that philosophers themselves were willing to accept the situation; 
Hogel’s system was an attempt to overcome, by means of thinking, a sense of 
estrangement which lay much deeper than thinking. 

What happened at the dawn of the modern period? No one can quite ex- 
plain it, although anyone can describe it. Men began to realize that traditional 
philosophy could not accommodate certain overtones of creativeness, destruc- 
tiveness and solitude that they found within themselves. In different ways 
the question as to whether man might be a stranger in the world, and the 
world might be alien to him. Nineteenth Century idealism was the supreme at- 
tempt to overcome alienation by means of thought, and it failed. Its concept of 
Universal Mind was an attempt to restore that stability which philosophy had 
furnished previously through objective principles. But although this idealism 
aimed at a rational correlation between mankind and the system of nature, it 
ended by losing the living, feeling, struggling person in a scheme of logical 
abstractions. 

Since the beginning of the 20th Century, a genuine synthesis between 
Christianity and philosophy has become increasingly difficult. It is quite right 
to say that conflict between religion and science is unnecessary; but that does 
not suffice to bring about a reconciliation between naturalism and Christianity. 
On the other hand, to wean idealism toward personalism does not automatic- 
ally produce an ally of the Gospel; for, unfortunately, personalism in Britain 
and America has thus far failed to discern that despair, anxiety and guilt can- 
not be overcome by constructing a finite God and an optimistic interpretation 
of history. 

Of course, Roman Catholicism has continued to defend its synthesis be- 
tween Christianity and philosophy. It has tried to adjust Thomism to modern 
science and Kantian criticism without destroying it. But whereas Aquinas in 
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the 13th Century could be perfectly sincere in his remarks about the freedom 
of philosophy, we should note that developments since the Council of Trent 
have made it impossible for a contemporary Catholic thinker to reduplicate 
his attitude. The Roman Church really burned its bridges with the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility and the condemnation of modernism, so that at present its 
claim to be a guardian of intellectual freedom is little better than a fraud. 
Furthermore, it is impossible to leap over the last four centuries of philosophy 
as though they were merely an unfortunate accident. Despite the valiant ef- 
forts of Gilson and Maritain, the problems of the 20th Century cannot be 
solved by refurbishing answers that broke down in the 15th Century. 

To be sure, Protestants have no right to throw stones; for our efforts 
have also failed to prevent philosophy from following an increasingly godless 
path. But this does not mean that reason has succeeded in divorcing itself 
from faith entirely. On the contrary, it has sought alliances with substitutes 
for Chritian faith. This is so obvious in the case of Marxism that I need say 
no more about it. Besides, I have promised not to poach on other people’s ter- 
ritory. 

However, I do want to say a word in this connection about naturalism. 
For an objective interpretation of science, every well-informed person today 
is dependent upon naturalism, whether he admits it or not; and the applica- 
tion of empirical methods to the study of morality, art and religion has also 
been extremely fruitful in some respects. But naturalism goes further and sets 
itself up as a substitute for Christianity. The title of John Dewey’s book, A 
Common Faith, well illustrates this fact. And it is as a faith that naturalism 
falls into serious ambiguity. On the one hand, it produces a religious titanism 
in which man is regarded as the self-sufficient source of meaning and value. 
But on the other hand, through a dogmatic and indiscriminate commitment 
to the empirical method, it treats the self as though it were a thing. Ac- 
knowledging the importance of religious values, naturalism seeks to offer a 
way of salvation that will be free from illusions; but this way of salvation 
falls into its own kind of illusion by trying to absorb man wholly into a 
scheme of finite objects and temporality. Placing passionate trust in knowl- 
edge as an instrument of control, naturalism must stake its hopes upon the 
sort of civilization which can be produced by technology; and it is therefore 
notably feeble in attaining a critical perspective upon the cultural and spirit- 
ual perils which result from technology. 

There is another important movement that I want to mention. Under 
the name of “Existentialism,” it protests against the whole history of philoso- 
phy by insisting that the personal commitments of a thinker must be in- 
corporated into his definition of truth instead of excluded from it. It accuses 
all objective philosophies of sundering reason from life by trying to evade 
such human polarities as freedom-and-destiny, anxiety-and-courage, isolation- 
and-community, guilt-and-forgiveness, instead of recognizing that these pol- 
arities must remain perpetually at the center of vital thinking. Thus Existen- 
tialism is a white-hot search for new answers, but at present the movement is 
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split right down the middle. One group is trying to make an atheistic accept- 
ance of freedom and despair serve as the only possible answer. The other 
group is finding that the implications of human responsibility lead inescapably 
to a revival of religious faith — Jewish, Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox 
or Protestant. 

I know that many contemporary theologians and philosophers detest the 
whole phenomenon of Existentialism; but surely it is entirely in keeping with 
the traditions of this Seminary that we should study it and seek to understand 
it. There are colleagues in this chapel who have done precisely that. But they 


are among a very small group of Protestant writers who have shown a dis- ° 


cernment, in dealing with Existentialism, comparable to that of certain French 
Catholic thinkers. Some of the latter are highly critical of Thomism; and if 
a Roman Catholic can be free enough to criticize Thomism, I trust that we 
in Union Seminary can be free enough to criticize our own previous assump- 
tions. 

Thus far I have been talking about philosophies which are either openly 
or covertly allied with faith of some kind. And it is highly significant that 
where such an alliance does not exist at all, thought has degenerated into 
playing a game with semantics. Insofar as logical positivism is a demand for 
rigor and clarity in the employment of intellectual tools, we have a great deal 
to learn from it. But when it insists that we should use the tools for trivial 
instead of momentous purposes, then it must be combatted like the plague. 
As a boy I had a friend who was an excellent mechanic, and he spent most 
of his time taking an old Ford apart and putting it together again; but he 
was always in the garage, never out on the open highway. One day when I 
asked him why he was continually repairing his car but seldom drove it, he 
replied: “O, I don’t want to go anywhere; I just like to hear the motor run 
smoothly.” As I look back on it, that friend of mine might well serve as a 
symbol for logical positivism. ' 

But if we grant that philosophy must be allied to faith of some sort, we 
should also acknowledge that Protestantism has not always grasped the sig- 
nificance of this fact. The Reformers rightly discerned some of the dangers 
of the Medieval system. For example, their rediscovery of the Bible made 
them realize that Scholasticism had often distorted revelation in the process 
of trying to synthesize it with philosophy. But the Reformation failed to 
provide adequately for a positive relationship between reason and theology; 
and as a consequence philosophy ever since has been trying to supply theologi- 
cal answers from its own resources. 

This has placed the Protestant Church on the defensive. It has tried to 
protect itself by backing those thinkers who seemed congenial against those 
who seemed antagonistic; but as secular philosophy has become increasingly 
anti-Christian, the Church has tended to lose touch with whole areas of it. 
Once when Mr. Hoover complained to Calvin Coolidge about an especially 
severe attack in the newspapers, the latter replied; “I never read the fellows 
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who are against me.” Well, we pastors and professors have sometimes been a 
bit like Mr. Coolidge. 

Quite specifically, “the philosophy of religion” now finds itself in a 
rather precarious position. Secular thinkers look upon this discipline as mud- 
dle-headed and dishonest because it purports to be engaging in philosophical 
criticism, while insisting on arriving at theistic conclusions. On the other 
hand, theologians likewise regard it as muddle-headed and dishonest because it 
tries by rational argument to establish an outlook which can only be reached 
through faith. 

I still believe that the best prospects for a Christian philosophy are to 
be found within the Protestant tradition; but their fulfilment will make ex- 
acting demands upon us. For one thing, we shall have to recognize that philos- 
ophy exists in order to get rid of nonsense; therefore it is always disturbing 


_to a great many people, including some of our fellow-Christians, and includ- 


ing, perhaps, ourselves. Yet we cannot set arbitrary limits to what the natural 
sciences, or historical criticism, or logical analysis may disclose. And where 
the results are well established, it is the Christian believer who is at fault if 
he insists that he is going to use his faith to settle questions of biology, his- 
torical research, or rational consistency. Furthermore, we must recognize that, 
whether it operates inside or outside the Church, philosophy cannot be ex- 
pected to supply answers to the paramount questions of forgiveness and salva- 
tion. It examines all the great questions and their implications; but it cannot 
furnish the Christian answer because that answer consists in personal response 
to God within a fellowship which He initiates. Nevertheless, despite these 
somewhat austere characteristics of philosophy, theologians make a mistake 
whenever they rejoice at, or connive at, its break-down. For the same factors 
which prevent men from reaching a constructive philosophy also prevent 
them from reaching an intellectually fearless form of Christian faith. 

Though it may sound grandiose to suggest that Protestantism can con- 
tribute to the revival and emancipation of philosophy, the grandiosity disap- 
pears as soon as we look at our actual accomplishments. And remember that 
we must now move ahead in an age which prevailingly regards metaphysical 
and religious beliefs as merely the imaginative projection of psychological 
needs and social conditioning. We must press forward in an age of relativism, 
and let us not under-estimate what this means. In many of our colleges today, 
professors and students alike are indescribably cut off from the reflections 
which in the past have kept men human. They can still study the history 
of these reflections with some erudition; but the great problems of human ex- 
istence, the great questions about the ground of meaning and value, have 
gone dead. 

Some of us have tried to point out that relativism is self-defeating; in 
the process of undermining all other claims to truth, it undermines its own. 
But in reply we are told that an enlightened man does not need absolute cri- 
teria of truth and value; he can get along quite well by means of scientific 
verification and pragmatic tests. Now I have nothing whatever against sci- 
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entific information and pragmatic tests; but I have yet to encounter a mo- 
mentous human issue which could be dealt with solely by these means. The 
missing factor here is personal decision. It is not supplied by gathering sci- 
entific information. And it is not supplied by looking at results, — for de- 
cisions precede results, and if a man’s decisions are defective then his evaluation 
of the results is likely to be defective also. Therefore I am compelled to con- 
clude that the relativist is trying to throw dust in our eyes. He wants to 
confine attention to those problems which really cam be solved by objective 
means, because he is baffled about how to deal with those personal commit- 
ments wherein alone we may become aware of an absolute claim upon us. 
Having despaired of finding any inward, vital answers to the great questions: 
“What should I believe? What ought I to do? What may I hope?” he is 
reduced to studying empirically what men happen to believe, do and hope. 

Well, our generation is crying out for something better than this; and in 
trying to offer something better, Protestantism must choose between three 
alternatives. In the time that remains, let us examine each of these in turn. 

The first alternative is an optimistic approach. It assumes that the cur- 
rent disintegration of philosophy represents only a passing phase. It assumes 
that the human spirit must surely rise again to produce comprehensive systems 
of cosmology, ethics and ontology. Accordingly, the Church should keep in 
touch with those philosophical forces which have not yet broken down. Prot- 
estants, in some respects like Catholics, should look forward confidently to 
that day when philosophy will once again enter naturally into a synthesis with 
Christian faith, so that both together can furnish the basis for an integral 
culture. Then the Church will be the center of a world-wide, Christian so- 
ciety; and the destructive conflict between the sacred and the secular will 
be at an end. 

By temperament and inclination, I favor this answer; but if you ask what 
I think is actually going to happen, I am compelled to reject it. To entertain 
such hopes will foredoom us to disappointment; it will saddle us with a scheme 
of interpretation into which on-going events simply do not fit; and when 
the whole venture comes tumbling about our heads, we shall be left spiritu- 
ally naked amid the ruins. 

The second alternative calls for an out-right declaration of war against 
the modern world. Leaving the 20th Century to stew in its own juice, it 
invokes forces which are quite outside and above secular history. This second 
alternative has taken its name from Karl Barth, but it extends far beyond his 
immediate influence, and it will continue to win ground in the next decades. 
Setting the Church against the world in a fashion more uncompromising than 
Catholicism, it declares that the political, scientific and philosophical develop- 
ments of our age have nothing to do with the Gospel. If we want to find 
guidance for our lives we must go beyond the bankrupt assumptions of modern 
civilization and listen to the Bible in a fresh and living way. This does not 
mean that we must return to the world-view of the first Century. These 
theologians accept the findings of natural science, of higher criticism, and of 
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comparative religion. But they insist that revelation lies quite beyond such 
studies. From within the standpoint of faith it is possible to deal with the 
fact that the Bible is a human document, and that the Jewish-Christian tradi- 
tion has always been inter-related with other religious and social forces. But 
they assert that it is impossible to reverse the process. It is impossible to move 
from viewing the Bible simply as a human document ¢#o faith in God as speak- 
ing and acting through the events it records. 

The pattern I have just described occurs repeatedly in Continental theol- 
ogy. It is possible from within faith in the Deity of Christ to deal with the 
human career of Jesus — the temptations, the limitations in His knowledge, 
His role as a prophet, teacher and martyr. But it is impossible to reverse the 
process. It is impossible, simply by a study of the historical facts about his 
life, teachings and death to reach faith in His Deity. 

Again, it is possible from within faith to discover how God’s saving work 
operates throughout history as a whole — from the first religious longings of 
primitive man, through the ethical monotheism and Messianic expectations 
of the Jewish people, to the central event of the Incarnation, and forward 
through the Christian centuries toward that culmination in the Kingdom of 
God which the existence of the Church foreshadows. But it is impossible to 
reverse the process. It is impossible, beginning with a general survey of his- 
tory, to arrive by induction at an interpretation which judges all time in the 
light of one central segment of time, namely, the saving work of Jesus Christ. 

Now what are we to say of this second alternative? We should not be 
surprised that it is attractive to many Protestants. It promises release from 
relativism, skepticism and despair. It also safeguards against the danger of 
putting our primary trust in some sort of human improvement in history. 
It tells us that the deviltries and tragedies of our age cannot destroy God and 
His redemptive purpose for the race. It puts our lives in a setting where we 
can work courageously with others —in the face of persecution and death, 
if need be — for a destiny which does not stand or fall with our earthly suc- 
cess or failure. 

And yet I cannot completely accept this second alternative. For in some 
respects it intensifies the ills it seeks to cure — such ills as philosophical skep- 
ticism, unresolved despair, separation of the Church from the world, and re- 
treat into bad authoritarianism. In short, I cannot believe that Protestantism’s 
finest and final message is to be found in a Dogmatics which devotes several 
thousand pages of outstanding theological competence to the thesis that man is 
theologically incompetent. If we are to deal honestly with continuities as 
well as discontinuities, ‘we cannot simply set revelation over against human 
reason and let it go at that. If we are to take belief in the Incarnation 
seriously, we must also take seriously the fact that it fulfils universal rational 
structures and universal human needs. If we are to believe that God can re- 
deem history through Jesus Christ, we must also believe that His creative 
relationship with history has never been sundered. 

I can understand why men are prompted to build protective walls around 
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theology amidst the horrors of the 20th Century; but I cannot believe that 
Christian faith is genuinely fortified by building such walls. 

What, then, is the third alternative It would be easy at this point to 
give wings to fancy, envisaging perfect Christian philosophers who could weld 
Biblical revelation and secular thought together into a serene, coherent unity. 
But it is better to come down to earth by asking what you and I can hope to 
do. 

Although we can learn much from the positions I have just outlined, our 
job will not be one of finding a safe middle road between them. The first 
alternative continually underestimates the seriousness of the conflict between 
God and the world; and the second alternative continually forgets that Chris- 
tianity must be expressed through every aspect of human life and secular 
history. If we are to go beyond these mistakes we must know the world 
from the inside as well as the Faith from the inside. Only so can we hope 
to break down the barriers by which men shut themselves off from the heal- 
ing power of the Gospel. And what impresses me about this third approach 
is not so much its inclusiveness as its agony. It is not safe, serene and syn- 
thetic at all. We must take our stand in the midst of modern life, without 
capitulating to it, and yet without shouting epithets from behind the walls 
of a pre-established fortress 

In such a situation the Christian philosopher is always in danger of being 
torn apart. On the one hand, he lays himself open to the full impact of the 
most threatening questions; for he knows that if a Christian today is to be 
free from evasions and special pleading, he must understand the spirit of a 
Marx, a Nietzsche, a Bertrand Russell, a Sartre, or a John Dewey, whether 
he reads their books or not. On the other hand, he lays himself open to the 
full impact of the Gospel; for he knows that if a philosopher is to be cleansed 
of intellectual pride, he must ask forgiveness from a God who is no respecter 
of I. Q.’s. The rigor of his thinking threatens the stability of his faith; and 
the sincerity of his faith struggles with the sophistication of his thinking. 
Nevertheless all of us here today, in various ways, find that something like 
this is not only our predicament but our vocation. For as Christians, it is 
our task to discern how the revelation of God in Jesus Christ meets man’s 
intellectual needs along with other needs. And as thinkers, it is our task to 
relate theology to questions which men ask, and always will ask, in worldly 
language. 

Now is this a hopelessly ambiguous position? Must the “philosophy of 
religion” always try to serve two masters? The Incarnation itself teaches us 
to say “No.” This can be a single task, a mediatorial task, where for the sake 
of the world we give ourselves to the Gospel, and for the sake of the Gospel 
we give ourselves to the world. 

You may retort that no one is good enough to indulge in this imitation 
of Christ, and I agree with you entirely. But if the ministry had to wait for 
people good enough, it would soon cease to exist, and the same thing is true 
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of the philosophy of religion. Nevertheless, for some of us there is a special 
reason for holding back. We may have had a terrific struggle to avoid wind- 
ing up simply as secular men ourselves. Consequently we may be loathe to 
re-awaken acquaintance with patterns of thought which have led us to blank 
walls, to cynicism, and to disgust with the visible Church. If we have found 
some answers to these threats, we may not want to revive the threats — and 
we may not want to tamper with the answers. 

But in the end we must take the risk. We must be willing to come out 
of our academic and ecclesiastical shell. In a recent discussion I heard several 
theologians say that they regarded all this European talk about despair as 
morbid because they had never experienced it themselves, and their students 
never mentioned it to them. My reactions to that discussion put me in peril 
of violating the injunction: “Judge not that ye be not judged.” But honestly, 
how can even a safe and tidy academic career anaesthetize us professors so 
completely? And if our students never talk to us about despair, may that 
not merely indicate that we are too pedantic and remote for them to reach 
us? At any rate, I am convinced that we must take off our Saul’s armour of 
class-room systems, pious sanctions and pre-fabricated answers if we expect 
the modern world to come half-way when we go forth to meet it. 

Actually our task is infinitely harder than David’s, for we must minister 
to this huge Philistine instead of throwing stones at him. Maybe it seems im- 
possible. And yet if the job were done well enough, who can say how much 
it might contribute to an intellectual and religious recovery in our own day? 
By and large secular philosophy is so uninspiring that many thoughtful 
people are yearning for something better; and they might be reached if Chris- 
tianity were presented to them in a manner which meets the test of their 
honest questioning instead of seeming to demand a renunciation of intellectual 
integrity. But Protestantism cannot meet this test by remaining exclusively 
pre-occupied with theological controversy within the Church. Nor can it 
meet it by arranging a chronology, saying, first let us consolidate dogmatics 
within the Ecumenical Movement, and then let us work out the apologetic 
implications of this unified message. There isn’t time. But quite apart from 
that, as the World Council itself wisely recognizes, the Church can reach 
greater clarity concerning what the Gospel message is only by continual inter- 
action with the thought of our contemporary world. 

What I have been trying to say has been so well expressed by Prof. H. A. 
Hodges, that I conclude with his words: 


To let down our barriers, to enter into the heart of the modern intellectual 
situation, to undergo something of what the Christless world perpetually 
endures, and in the midst of the storm to invoke Him who commands the 
wind and the water, on behalf of those who do not know His name — that 
is not easy, but it is the only way of redemption. It is the way of the Cross, 
and...there is an intellectual as well as a... spiritual Cross to be borne; 
but we cannot begin to bear it unless we have that in us which casts out fear. 
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Address at Inaugural Service 
By Henry Sloane Coffin 


HE Boarp oF Directors has laid on me the pleasant task of welcoming 
fet to the posts in the faculty to which you have been appointed, and of 
charging you, in accordance with time-honored usage, as you take up your 
duties. The welcome comes from the heart, and you are to be congratulated 
on membership in a faculty, where opinions may differ sharply, but where 
mutual respect and affection bind teachers in a cordial fellowship. As for 
the charge — that is unnecessary, and I shall content myself with a few com- 
ments which grow out of the document to which you have just given your 
assent. 

That preamble to the Constitution of the Seminary, embodying the pur- 
pose of its founders and penned by them more than a century ago, has been 
the palladium of the Seminary’s liberties throughout the years, and especially 
in its most crucial struggles. It proposes no test of orthodoxy. Our founders 
in the 1830’s had had their fill of controversies, and wished nothing cramping 
to teachers or students in the institution which they contemplated. They 
placed the Seminary under no official church control, for they saw “ecclesi- 
astical domination” at work in their day, and knew it the foe of unfettered 
pursuit of truth. They were convinced churchmen, ruled by a passionate re- 
solve to help fulfil “the claims of the world upon the Church of Christ” for 
a devout and scholarly ministry. They speak of themselves as “a number of 
Christians, ministers and laymen” — and one likes to think of them and of 
their successors through the years and at this moment as such a number of 
Christians. The most note-worthy clause in the Charter which they sought 
from the legislature repeats the word — “Equal privileges of admission and 
instruction, with ail the advantages of the institution, shall be allowed to 
students of every denomination of Christians.” 

There is no more loosely used word in current speech than the noun or 
adjective “Christian.” The attempt to explore its precise and full content, to 
live it contagiously and to acquire the skill to communicate it persuasively to 
mankind, is the chief task of all members of this Seminary family. Its defini- 
tion has been given in certain acts of God in history, supremely in His com- 
ing among us in Jesus Christ. His life, teaching, death, resurrection, and con- 
tinuing work by His Spirit in His body, the Church, open for us the distinc- 
tive meaning of the word “Christian.” However deftly some theologians may 
seek to divorce Christianity from the rough-and-tumble, and consequent 
vaguenesses of history, God acted in the meleé of human events, and through 
them revealed Himself to those who recognized His presence, were spiritually 
responsive to Him and yielded themselves to be redeemed by Him. Repeatedly 
a protest has been offered against this Christian involvement in the contingen- 
cies of history. Two decades ago much was said in academic circles of our 
enslavement to “the Jesus stereotype.” Critics of evangelical Christianity | 
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spoke derisively of its “looking backwards.” But God’s Self-disclosure has 
always been in past events. — That is doubtless the profound truth suggested 
in the scene where Moses is denied a sight of God’s face, but is permitted to 
see His back. At the immediate moment of the event’s occurrence, men, 
even the most spiritually alert and discerning, have been confused. How 
could it be otherwise when God Almighty and All-holy, was on the scene? 
Who for example, on the day of the Crucifixion saw God in that defeated and 
agonizing Figure hanging on the beam at the place of a skull? Who among 
those to whom He manifested Himself alive after His passion realized at the 
time what this meant? It required a generation or more for the first company 
of Christians to reflect upon and absorb what had occurred in Christ and to 
proclaim confidently “God so loved the world.” 

There is nothing impeding in looking backwards. Oarsmen know that 
they set their course by objects behind them and can then confidently send 
their boat forward as swiftly as their strength and skill make possible. The 
fact that it is in history that we see God at work, that we “remember His 
wonders of old” and thus know Him, is no handicap to present fellowship; 
it is rather the assurance of the permanence of His Self-revelation. 


For underneath the surface of Today 

Lies Yesterday, and what we call the Past, 
The only thing that never can decay 

Things bygone are the only things that last. 
The Present is mere grass, quick mown away; 

The Past is stone, and stands forever fast. 


This Self-unveiling of God in certain historic events brought into being 
a spiritual community which recorded and conserved its memories in the 
Holy Scriptures. They became and remain to the Church of all time the norm 
of God’s speech concerning Himself for man’s redemption, His saving Word 
to His children, which finds its consummation in His Word made flesh in 
Jesus. With this Word all in this Seminary, instructors and students, are 
chiefly concerned. It sets the subjects to which you, newly chosen professors, 
are appointed. 

To one of you is assigned the task of seeing that students are well ac- 
quainted with the contents of the Bible— and many of them come to the 
Seminary Biblically illiterate—-and also of showing them how to bring out 
from the English Bible in the hands of their listeners messages of these books 
for the needs of men today. The contemporary pulpit would undergo a revo- 
lution if ministers realized that their starting point is the historic Word of 
God, and that they must bring this to their people freshly and relevantly for 
light and strength for our time. One reads the subjects announced in a Sat- 
urday newspaper or publicized on boards outside churches, and wonders often 
what these have to do with the Gospel of God in Christ. The emphasis is 
nearly always on what man must do to avoid worries and fears, to achieve 
peace in his own soul and between nations. It is a message of human effort, 
not of God’s all-sufficient grace. This is a tragic consequence of the blurring 
of the word “Christian” by forgetting its distinctive meaning given once for 
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all in God’s acts which led up to and culminated in Jesus of Nazareth. Surely 
it is not a too-high doctrine of Biblical inspiration to get students to see that 
there is more in the Scriptures than in their own heads, however these may be 
refilled from week to week with their observation of current happenings, their 
reading, the conversation with parishioners which supplies so much of anec- 
dotal illustration. In a sermon congregations have a right to receive the Word 
of God as He has Himself given it in His own mighty and redeeming acts. 

To another of you is delegated the duty of relating this historically given 
Word to contemporary philosophical thinking —a difficult undertaking for 
so many philosophical thinkers brush it aside as unlikely to illumine the major 
questions which concern them. The Church must seek to establish among 
thinkers that God’s Self-revelation is the necessary prior assumption of fruitful 
thought on any of the basic issues which face men’s minds. My generation 
and its predecessor so often assumed the correctness of secular science and 
then turned to see what of the historic Christian faith could be fitted into its 
patterns of thought. One recalls the books written on the theology of an 
evolutionist or of a psychologist. Unquestionably current physical and social 
sciences must be given their due place. But the first and last word for a 
Christian thinker can never be with the secular scientist. He may supplement 





with his insights and practical skills most profitably the understanding and | 


application of the divine Word spoken once for all in the Christ of the New 
Testament. 

To two of you is given the responsibility of rendering the Christian 
Gospel appealing and cogent to folk whose background is in other religions. 
The conflicts in our world which stem from non-Christian or anti-Christian 
thinking, and this as frequently in so-called Christian nations as in those still 
labelled pagan, reinforce the necessity of your task. All the devices with which 
the best meaning folk are attempting to hold stable and friendly this tough 
old earth are foredoomed to failure save as the unifying mind of Christ be- 
comes dominant in all nations: “In Him” as the world-wide apostle phrased 
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it “all hold together.” It is to be hoped that all students, not merely those | 


preparing for missionary tasks, derive the outlook of your classes, for every 
Christian preacher and teacher must see his task against the background of 
a whole earth, and bring a message to the most intimate personal needs 
which has in it the power of reconciling the world through Christ to God. 

To two of you is entrusted the investigation and training in the princi- 
ples and methods of transmitting the historically given Word to young and 
old, in order to produce in them Christian motives, Christian convictions and 
Christian life. Religious education has had bleak days when its premises and 
skills seemed scarcely related to God’s mighty acts recorded in Scripture. 


~ 


Some part of the ignorance of the Bible today may be attributed to this un- | 


fortunate deviation from the traditional education offered by the Church. 
Undoubtedly secular education has much to contribute to the underlying 
philosophy and to the means employed by Christian teachers: but the content 
which the Church must transmit from generation to generation derives from 
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that series of events in which God wrought man’s redemption and made plain 
His mind and heart. 

The bond of cohesion in this faculty has never been agreement in religious 
opinion. From the outset its professors have been men of marked individuality 
and independent mind. Students have been stimulated to think for them- 
elves by the divergences of views expressed in various classrooms. But there 
has been a unifying loyalty to Christ and a consecrated fidelity to the resolve 
of the founders in humble dependence upon God to meet “the claims of the 
world upon the Church of Christ to furnish a competent supply of well-edu- 
cated and pious ministers.” 

Exactly a hundred years ago a brilliant New Englander, Henry Boynton 
Smith, was called to this faculty. He had been an instructor at Andover, 
professor of metaphysics at Amherst, and had spent three years in graduate 
study in Germany, where he had come to regard Schleiermacher as the out- 
standing theologian who first in modern days had led his countrymen to the 
feet of Christ. Smith brought the historic method, acquired in Germany, to 
the study of the Scriptures. From the founding of the Seminary, the chair of 
systematic theology had been held by Dr. Henry White, a conservative in mind 
who had thrown in his lot with the Old School when the Presbyterian Church 
had divided in 1837. Smith has left this note on a conversation between them: 


Last evening I spent wholly to eleven o’clock and after with Dr. White, talking 
over the whole seminary and matters thereto belonging. He was rather curious 
about some of my theological opinions, and we got into a discussion of two 
hours on the person of Christ, in which he claimed that I advocated something 
inconsistent with the Catechism, and I claimed that he taught what was 
against the Catechism, which was rather a hard saying against an old- 
established professor of theology. However it was all very well and kind 
on both sides, and did not prevent his urging my coming here. 

This is the liberal heritage of this institution — freedom to discover and 
proclaim truth, and in common loyalty to Christ to have differences all very 
well and kind amongst us. To this goodly fellowship on behalf of the Di- 
rectors I bid you a hearty welcome, and let the company of your predecessors 
through twelve decades lay on you the charge to hold fast their basic fidel- 
ity as Christians to God in Jesus Christ. 








